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CHAPTER I. 

ABOUT HETTY. 

It was during a summer's visit to Nortli- 
cliffe that I first met Hetty. She was then 
but sixteen, tall, and well made, and just 
beginning to show that from a plain girl she 
would emerge into a very handsome woman. 

We used to spend whole mornings 
together, lounging about the ro.cks at 
the foot of Beach House lawn, and it 
was there I was first fascinated by her 
peculiar cleverness, and her free, daring 
character. There was that something about 
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her which can only be expressed by the 
word " fascinating." Something which held 
your admiration by force, whilst it forbade 
the least approach to jealousy. 

Among her sisters she was always al- 
lowed to be the clever one, the superior; 
her advice was listened to, her opinion 
respected by all. Still it was a quiet kind 
of homage that they paid her, more in deed 
than word, and she took it as quietly as it 
was given, or rather as a matter of course. 

She never seemed to doubt or mistrust 
herself or her own judgment, nor did others 
doubt her ; the possibility of her going 
astray never appeared to enter into any of 
their heads. The mere idea would have 
been scouted as too ridiculous to be even 
insulting. By degrees I fell into their way 
of regarding her, and it soon came natural 
for me to consider Hester Whittiker as 
the type of all that was good, noble, and 
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true. And when as life opened its trials to 
us all, and some of us went one way and 
some another, when those things concern- 
ing Hetty of which I am going to write 
came to be whispered about, at first I utterly 
discredited them ; and even afterwards when 
the truth forced itself upon me, somehow 
the fascination held me still, and though I 
scorned the sin, I never for an instant scorned 
the sinner. I found myself arguing in her 
defence as earnestly as if I myself were the 
accused, almost tr3ring to think wrong right, 
rather than acknowledge her guilty. I think 
this admiration and homage she had been 
accustomed to receive might be brought for- 
ward largely in her excuse. Firstly, it made 
her less on her guard against temptation : 
she trusted to herself. Secondly, it en- 
gendered or rather strengthened that pride 
which when she had missed her way led her 
stiU farther from the right path. 

l—% 
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But to begin in proper story fashion. 
Once upon a time, a time not long gone by 
either, on the Sussex coast there stood a grey 
stone building called Beach House. It could 
command little attention for architectural 
beauty, but standing butting out as it were 
on the headland of the bay, with its green 
lawn sloping abruptly down in terraces to 
the rocks on the shore — a solitary sentinel 
over the Uttle white village, nestling in the 
curve of the bay — it attracted the eye by 
the peculiar solitariness of its position. 

In front of it lay the broad channel; 
behind it stretched far away the green 
downs. Drearily picturesque it might be, 
but certainly not attractive. 

At Beach House dwelt the Whittikers. 
Now, reader, I must be daring and take you 
up to Beach House with the small, slight 
figure that you see coming up the road 
there, with a basket on her arm, and only 
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the very faintest colour on lier cheek, in 
spite of the fresh breeze blowing from the 
sea. That is Rachel Whittiker, the visitor 
of the poor, the active Sunday-school teacher, 
and Mrs. Bennett's, the vicar's wife's special 
friend. 

With Rachel we shall steal quietly into 
the house, for she is one of those noiseless 
individuals whose presence is more felt than 
heard or seen. If we entered with Hetty it 
would be very different. Hetty is the ruling 
genius at Beach House. 

Well, quietly up the lawn, through the 
gloomy hall, where the doors all round seem 
nimiberless, let us enter into a large room. 
A bright blazing fire and shaded lamps light 
up the tea-table, round which are assembled 
no less than eight faces, exclusive of the 
grave and rather anxious countenance of 
Mr. Whittiker. 

The buzz of talk is in no way disturbed 
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by Kachel's entrance, and she waits quietly 
and meditatively sipping her tea, till a 
silence occurs, when she says — 

" Do you know Sir jCharles Compton has 
promised Mr. Hilton the Charlton living ?" 

"The Charlton Uving!" 

" Has he really?" 

" Impossible!" 

" No !" came from different voices. 

" Quite impossible," Hetty says ; " it is 
not in Sir Charles' gift/' 

Eachel glances up quickly, and not at all 
pleasantly at her sister. 

^'Well," she answers, as sharply as she 
can, " at any rate Sir Charles has promised 
his influence with Lord F. to obtain it, 
which is almost the same thing. And Maud 
has promised also to do all she can, and I 
know Lady Compton will speak a good 
word for him, and Tom Compton is Arthur's 
great friend.'^ 
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" So much the worse for him/' Hetty re- 
plies, carelessly, bending over her cup. 

" Who told you all this, Eachel ?" Eliza- 
beth, the eldest, asks. And then Eachel 
gives a short account of her visit to Mrs. 
Bennett, and there follows a great deal of 
chit-chat on the matter, much more interest- 
ing to them than to us. 

If we could see into the hearts of the 
speakers we should understand the import- 
ance of the subject discussed. We should 
understand why Arthur Hilton and the 
Charlton living are of such importance to 
the Whittiker family. As it is, we might 
notice that Hetty is more silent than usual, 
and that Eachel's eyes wander constantly 
but furtively to Hetty's face ; otherwise we 
should find the conversation very ordinary 
and rather tedious. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Whittiker sits a little 
apart, and hears as little of the conversation 
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as we do. There is a dark shade on his 
face, a shade that was not there yesterday ; 
and if we could see into his heart ! 
Ay ! better not yet. 

To-night he seems too much engrossed 
with his own thoughts to mix ^& usual in 
the gaiety of the tea-table gossip ; even the 
children are allowed to go to bed un- 
noticed; but still, when he does speak 
it is in his usual voice, and on ordinary 
subjects. 

Hetty notices him with her rapid, all- 
penetrating glance; but she has too much 
tact to make any remark. She knows her 
power with her father — she knows his con- 
fidence in her. She may ask him questions 
which none of her sisters would dare to ask, 
and she waits patiently till he goes for his 
walk on the terrace. 

In spite, then, of the high wind, which 
ilmost tears her cloak from her shoulders, 
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she leaves the bright warm room and follows 
him. 

Pew persons would have liked to have 
changed the pleasant, family-looking room 
for the wild scene out of doors. The spring 
gales were blowing fiercely, and the sea in 
the gloom of the evening looked like a 
dark, heaving mass, relieved only here and 
there by fitful streaks of white foam. Above, 
the clouds swept swiftly through the sky, 
now revealing and now shutting out the 
light of the moon, while the noise of the 
waves as they broke on the rocks at the foot 
of the lawn was almost deafening. 

Hetty stood for an instant gazing at the 
scene before her, and then she joined her 
father. 

"What an evening!" she exclaimed, as 
she put her arm through his. " God help 
those at sea 

Mr. Whittiker did not reply ; he made no 
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comment even on herbeing out in such a gale; 
he only continued his quick walk silently. 
Yet she felt in no way disconcerted, for she 
knew that her presence was never unwel- 
come, however little noticed it might be. 

Father and daughter were well matched. 
Mr. Whittiker was the character to appre- 
ciate Hetty's free, daring spirit, and to for- 
give in his child the independence and self- 
confidence which, in any other woman, he 
would have condemned as unfeminine. He 
was one of those men who never give un- 
asked their confidence, but who allow it to 
be drawn from them by a delicate hand 
almost unknowingly, and with heaven knows 
only how much relief to themselves. 

He was used to those evening walks on 
the terrace with Hetty, used to her clever 
conversation, and used to the quiet, steady 
handling by which she made him talk of his 
business anxieties, his plans for the future. 
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or lis troubles in the past. She listened 
qtiietly, liever disturbing him by showing 
ignorance of the subject, and she learnt 
silently day by day, till now, at twenty-one, 
she could understand not a little of mercan- 
tile affairs, and made her remarks always 
justly and to the point. 

Mr. Whittiker, like most men left early 
to themselves to make their position, had 
seen some of the good and much of the evil 
of life without getting disheartened. He 
had mounted the difficult, dangerous ladder 
of wealth, and had been pushed down with 
a crash to the bottom. Energetic, philo- 
sophic, but less loving towards mankind, he 
had resumed work, and toiled and toiled, 
with no relations to give him a helping 
hand, but with a wife and an ever-increasing 
family to weigh him down, and he had again 
won his position. Then Mrs. Whittiker died 
and left him with eight children, the eldest 
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of whom was only fifteen. Altogether, his 
path in Hfe had not been strewn with roses. 

The wind blew almost a hurricane. " We 
must go in, Hetty, '\ said Mr. Whittiker 
at last. " As you say, God help those at 
sea to-night !" 

And in they went ; Hetty's power had 
failed that night, her father would not 
speak. In future years perhaps she will 
look back to that stormy night, and trace 
from thence the first scarcely-perceptible 
lines of that web which afterwards en- 
tangled her and led her into temptation 
and into sin. 

There was a cloud gathering over Beach 

House which none of its inmates saw except 

the father, and he knew not how dark and 
» 

heavy it would be. He dreaded loss of 
fortune — but he never dreamed that other 
evils could assail him. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE VICARAGE. 

The Vicarage stood about half a mile from 
Beach House, and as Mrs. Bennett, the 
vicar's wife, was still a very young woman, 
she and the Whittikers were intimate friends 
and companions. Like many others, she 
had married her husband because he was 
rich, and she herself one of a large, poor 
family. 

There had been little affection on either 
side, the vicar himself marrying as much for 
the sake of giving his comfortless house a 
mistress as his wife did for the sake of find- 
ing a home. 
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Perhaps she regretted it a little now that 
it was really done ; perhaps she shuddered 
at the cold, cheerless house, and felt all her 
youth fade away in the presence of her stem, 
unloving companion ; but what was the use 
of it ? The past was irrecoverable, and so 
she submitted herself to her new wearisome 
life with patience if not content. 

Mr. Bennett was a literary man, and in 
delicate health ; so to spare his lungs, and 
give himself leisure to pursue his studies, he 
engaged a curate to do his work for him, and 
gave him a salary of £120 per annum. This 
curate was the Whittikers' friend, the Eev. 
Arthur Hilton. 

Now, Mr. Hilton gave himself no more 
trouble about parochial matters and clerical 
duties than he thought befitting to his posi- 
tion or his salary. 

He was anything but a religious clergy- 
man ; in fact, he himself confessed that his 
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respected father had never committed a 
greater mistake than when he insisted on 
Ills taking holy orders. 

But here again tliat awful poverty had 
interfered, and done the mischief. What 
could Mr. Hilton senior do when a rich 
uncle, taking a fancy to the fourth of his six 
sons, offered to pay the hoy's college ex- 
penses, and afterwards procure him a 
curacy ? 

Six sons and two daughters to provide for, 
with the salary of a government clerk ! 
Could there be any question as to whether 
the oflfer should be accepted ? 

Arthur was taken away from his snug 
office in the City, where he only wasted pens 
and drew caricatures on the blotting-paper, 
and without more ado sent off to Oxford. 

He might swear or he might weep, which- 
ever he found most relieving to his feelings, 
but a clergyman he must be, and so he was. 
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Arthur was one of those good-looking 
men whose faces open drawing-room doors 
as if by magic; and whose easy manners 
complete the work of acquaintance if not 
friend-making in half an hour at most. 

In a week he had gained the entire confi- 
dence of his vicar, made an intimate com- 
panion of the lady, and constituted himself 
the fast friend of the Whittikers. 

Perhaps the poor people of Northcliffe 
found him not exactly a zealous preacher 
and visitor. He might have been often 
absent when most particularly wanted, and 
rather prone to curtail any kind of clerical 
doings that were not strictly included in his 
duties, and perhaps he was not as fond of 
Sunday-school teachings, &c., as some per- 
sons are ; still, on the whole, he was liked, 
even amongst the poor, — his pleasant face, 
his genial smile, and everlasting ease of 
manner, gaining him friends wherever he 
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went, and blotting out a host of Hliort- 
comingH. 

Mrs. Bennett found the evenings ))aH» 
more quickly now that Arthur Hilton 
brought his books to the drawing-room. 
The books were certainly rather neglected 
as he lounged on the sofa beside her, chat- 
ting in his pleasant voice, as young men so 
well know how when they are on intimate 
teiTOS with a young and pretty woman. 

There was not much harm cither in such 
intimacy ; little Pat, tlie baby, was abun- 
dant protection to his young mother, as witli 
him in her arms she sat evening after even- 
ing listening to the gay nonsense of a man 
but two years older than lierself. Those 
were pleasant hours, and botli were soiTy 
when baby was dismissed to his cot, and in 
his place came the grim rector to complete 
the trio. 

Sometimes Mr. Bennett would go and 
VOL. I. 2 
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spend his evenings at the Hall, and then the 
Whittikers received little notes of invitation 
immediately to join Mrs. Bennett and the 
curate at the Vicarage ; and on those occa- 
sions there was not a brighter, cheerier room 
in all NorthcliflTe than the Vicarage parloiur. 

How the time sped ! How gaily the 
music and voices seemed to echo through 
the house ! How they all used to talk- 
talk as if they met only on rare occasions, 
and not every day, and almost every hour 
of the day ! They were all young then, and 
all innocent almost as their pet plaything, 
little Pat. 

In after-years, not very far hence either, 
more than one of the pleasant party will 
remember painfully those evenings — will 
long and yearn after the peace of heart of 
those times — will mourn bitterly for them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BEING A GOOD DEAL ABOUT THE CURATE. 

A BITING March wind ! 

To appreciate thoroughly a north-easter, 
one has only to walk along the high cliff 

between B and Northcliffe. It comes 

rushing to meet you, blowing up the sand 
and dust around in little clouds, rattles 
through your teeth, and produces a shiver 
at every gust. 

As he came along, Arthur anathematized 
the east wind, called the month of March 
bad names, and mentally consigned his vicar, 
charity sermons, and, above all, the Caffres, 
to the devil. 

2—2 
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What a misery it was to be a curate ! A 
man didn't belong to himself. TVhat good 
had he done at the missionary meeting? 
It was merely the vanity of Mr. Bennett 
to show he kept a curate ; and he, Arthur 
Hilton, to be displayed as if he were a 
livery servant ! 

Arthur's reasoning was very bad, his 
temper worse. But that abominable wind ! 
Who could be logical in a north-easter, 
much less amiable ? 

Mr. Bennett had gone to B to 

attend a missionary meeting concerning 
the Caffres, and preach a sermon the fol- 
lowing day for the same cause ; and Arthur 
was very cross at having had to accompany 
him, and with the prospect of having to 
preach in his place in Northcliffe church. 

Mr. Hilton's sermonizing abilities were 
limited, and he was quite aware of the fact. 
He usually only preached in the afternoon. 
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when there was a large attendance of poor 
people, but never the Comptons, the Whit- 
tikers, or the doctor s family. 

Eachel Whittiker and Mrs. Bennett some- 
times came, but Arthur did not hold them 
much in awe. Now, in the morning there 
was a general attendance of all the Hall 
people, all the Whittikers, and even any 
chance visitors that might be at the Toll. 

Arthur was annoyed. In little villages 

people get rather trivial, you see, in spite 

of themselves. 

* * * * 

Jacinthe Whittiker's sweet voice, singing 
an Italian air, came most attractively from 
the front parlour. " He couldn't write with 
that noise — it was no use attempting such 
a thing so, instead of going upstairs to 
his room, as he had intended, he opened the 
parlour door, and joined the Whittikers and 
Mrs. Bennett as they lounged round the fire. 
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Hetty was comfortably ensconced in Mr. 
Bennett's arm-chair, close to the fire; Kachel 
sat opposite, with little Pat in her arms ; 
and Mr. Hilton took his seat between them, 
and gradually forgot the miseries of life 
during an east wind. 

They had a good deal to talk about — ^the 
missionary meeting, the Caflfres, and the 
probability of Hilton obtaining the Charl- 
ton living ; and the time passed quickly 
enough. 

Then Mrs, Bennett made tea, and Arthur 
toasted the muffins, and another hour slipped 
away, and so on till it was nearly nine 
o'clock ; then Mr. Hilton suddenly remem- 
bered his sermon. 

" It was not worth while to light a fire 
in his room," he said ; " if the ladies had no 
objection, he would make a few notes there : 
they would not disturb him in the least." 

Mrs. Bennett, who knew Arthur pretty 
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well as other than the grave, dignified 
young clergyman who mounted the read- 
ing-desk every Simday with such becoming 
solemnity, looked rather doubtful, but she 
assented. 

Arthur drew his paper, ink, and pens 
towards him, took up his Bible, turned over 
the pages, and then put himself in an atti- 
tude for writing. Everything was ready — 
everything but the ideas. Instead of the 
Caflfres and their benighted condition, other 
and very diflferent subjects would present 
themselves. He roused himself, wrote a 
few words, then paused again, thought 
again, or rather dreamt; the pleasant soft 
light in the room, the warmth, the subdued 
tones of the ladies as they talked together, 
had a dreamy eflfect on him. His thoughts, 
or rather fancy, wandered back into his 
boyish past, when everything was sunny 
and pleasant, into the present, where it was 
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not quite so bright ; and then on, on, into 
the future, where hope built up a home in 

Charlton Vicarage with 

He was startled by a laugh. He looked 
up. Hetty was sitting opposite to him, her 
dark eyes watching him with quizzical 
intensity. 

"Is that how you write your sermons^ 
Mr. Hilton — in your sleep?" she said, get- 
ting up and coming to him. 

He would have considered it impertinent 
in any other woman to bend down and read 
over his shoulder what he had been writing. 

" Come," she said, bending still lower to 
hide her face, " these notes are capital. I 
see exactly what style of sermon you mean 
to write. Ill write it out for you, and you 
can go and sing with Jacinthe." 

" Nonsense !" Arthur began ; but she 
pushed him away with a satirical echo of 
" Nonsense !" and sat down in his place. 
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Arthur stood beside her, hesitating a 
moment ; then turning on his heel, he 
walked without a word to the piano. The 
Eev. Arthur Hilton sang a duet with 
Jacinthe, and Hetty meanwhile wrote his 
sermon. 

Of course, Arthur thought she was only 
joking ; of course, as he said to himself, it 
was only just to see what kind of a sermon 
she could write — nothing more. 

Shall I try to excuse my curate? Ko. 
I never made idols of clergymen. I never 
dreamt that because a man wore a surplice 
he was better than other men. Why should 
not Arthur err with all the world? One 
excuse I will, however, urge for him. He 
was essentially the wrong man in the wrong 
place, and we all know how far that is the 
mainspring of error. Again, even this step 
was not of his making ; necessity, alias 
poverty, was the evil-doer. 
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You may argue finely enough on moral 
obligation and fitness lounging on your 
sofa, and with the knowledge you have a 
. snug sure income capable of supplying every 
want. Theoretical morality is a splendid 
subject for the senate, the lecture-room, and 
the church ; but poverty and necessity are 
very tyrants — there is no parleying with 
them — their iron sceptre rules more surely 
over sinning humanity than all the devils 

in the senate-house of hell. 

iii ^ ^ 

"That will do splendidly," said the 
curate to himself as he laid down the sermon 
Hetty had written. 

It was past ten o'clock, and he had just 
returned from escorting the Whittikers 
home. They had had a delightful walk, 
talking and laughing all the way ; and now 
Arthur felt inclined to do nothing but sit 
at the open window smoking his cigar, and 
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think over the pleasant nonsense they liad 
been saying to eaxjh other. To write a 
sermon now was the greatest bore on earth ; 
and Arthur Hilton never tliought of boring 
himself when he saw any means of avoid- 
ing it. 

He gazed at the MS. and admired the 
clear, steady writing; he read it, and ad- 
mired the easy, flowing style of language ; 
he thought a little about it, for he was con- 
sidering Hetty's thoughts, and he came to 
the conclusion that to regard a woman's 
intellect as inferior to man's was a popular 
prejudice and a vulgar error. 

As he sat smoking and thinking, Patrick's 
nurse knocked at his door and brought him 
a note. She looked rather grimly at him, 
saying, It's getting latish, sir," and then 
went off to her mistress to tell her that 
" Young Mr. Compton had been writing to 
Mr. Hilton again." 
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Nurse was a very far-seeing person, and 
her apparently disconnected sentences con- 
veyed a world of meaning. Of course 
Arthur knew that it was not early, but he 
understood from nurse that she thought it 
decidedly too late for a clergyman to accept 
any of Mr. Compton's invitations ; and to 
her mistress those few words of hers inti- 
mated that that gay, dissipated Mr. Compton 
was tempting the curate again. 

Mrs. Bennett listened at the nursery 
door with little Pat in her arms. "It is 
too late," she murmured to herself, " and 
on Saturday night too.'* 

Arthur Hilton came quickly along the 
passage, so quickly that Mrs. Bennett started 
back with a little scream as he passed the 
door. " Oh, I beg your pardon," he said, 
taking off his hat, " did I frighten 
you?" 

" You are not going out now," said the 
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lady, in a nlightly reproachful voice ; it ui 
nearly eleven o'clock/* 

^* I shall be back in half an hour ; a jx^r- 
Hon want0 to speak to me/' said Arthur, 
in a business tone of voice. You know 
parsons, like doctors, must obey calls at all 
hours/' 

"Oh yes, certainly," Mrs. Bennett 
answered, rather doubtfully ; " you wont be 
long, I suppose 

" Oh no ; good night/' He bent down 
and kissed the child in its mother's arms, 
nodded gaily to Mrs. Bennett, and then mn 
downstairs* 

" You see, nurse, perhaps it is some poor 
person after all ; Arthur is so kind-hearted,'' 
said Mrs. Bennett ; still I don't think we 
need sit up for Mr. Hilton." 

" Certainly not, mem," replied the nurse, 
dryly. 

This was the note ; 
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" Deae Hilton, — and a friend or two 
are enjo3ring some choice cigars at the Toll ; 
do join us if you can. 

" Yours in haste, 

"T. C." 

The Toll was a kind of inn attached to 

the toll-gate between Northcliffe and B . 

It was too far from the village to be the 
resort of the fishermen, and quite genteel 
enough for Mr. Tom Compton to bring his 
friends to when he did not find it con- 
venient to entertain them under the paternal 
roof. 

It was the hotel of Northclifie. Here 
chance visitors could always find accommo- 
dation ; and in the summer months it was 
not an unpleasant residence. 

Arthur Hilton passed the bar with a 
careless nod to the landlord ; they were not 
altogether strangers. A deep voice, singing 
a popular but not exactly drawing-room 
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song, was sufficient direction to the where- 
abouts of Mr. Tom Compton. Arthur 
opened the door, and saw that the two or 
three^ friends were a party of six, and that 
the gentlemen were not only enjoying some 
choice cigars, but had aheady paid consider- 
able attention to the wine. 

''Ha, Hilton! come in, old fellow. 
Better late than never," was Compton's 
salutation. "How fresh you look. By 
Jove ! early hours suit your complexion." 
Arthur went in and shut the door. 

Tom Compton was reported very idle, 
very wild, and very fond of spending more 
money than he had — altogether very dissi- 
pated. He was not the most fitting com- 
panion a young clergyman could choose. 

It was quite dark when the Eev. A. 
Hilton reappeared from the Toll, but it was 
also far advanced in Sunday morning. He 
was perfectly sober, but the smoke and 
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excitement had made him very pale, and 
there was a cut on his forehead from which 
the blood was still trickling. 

One of his friends had been trying to 
throw a wine-glass out of the window, and 
missing his aim, Hilton had suffered through 
it — that was all. 

Arthur's chief thought during his walk 
home was, "I hope no one will see me.** 
He was not much troubled about the deed 
itself. Three years back such nights were 
of common occurrence ; he enjoyed them, 
^ and what Arthur enjoyed he was not for- 
ward to denounce as wicked. He was quite 
sober ; he might have drunk more wine than 
he was accustomed to do — he might have 
listened to conversation not exactly clerical, 
and he might perhaps have favoured the 
company with anecdotes more witty than 
pious, still he felt very much as he used to 
do at Oxford before he was ordained, and 
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he rather congratulated himself on his 
power of sobriety now in comparing it with 
the past. 

All this was wrong. I own it, and de- 
plore it. I don't believe the world contains 
many parsons of 'Hilton's stamp — only it is 
full of sinners. 

I often wonder how a clergyman feels 
when he stands up and solemnly reads the 
absolution to a kneeling congregation. 
Does he feel himself a fit person to declare 
in God's name God's pardon? He looks 
very pious as he stands there in his surplice — 
stands up, as it were, between us and 
Heaven. But how does he feel ? and how 
do you feel as you listen to him ? 

Amongst Hilton's virtues early rising 
was certainly not to be found, therefore it 
was not surprising if the next morning he 
was unusually late. 

Mrs. Bennett was fidgeting about the 
VOL. I. 3 
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breakfast-room, and looking at the clock, 
while Arthur still lay sleeping off the effects 
of the extra quantity of wine. It was no 
unusual thing for the curate to keep his 
Sunday classes waiting for a quarter of an 
hour or so. Mr. Bennett was not punctual 
himself, and he didn't seem to notice 
this fault in his curate, but to-day Mrs. 
Bennett began to think Mr. Hilton could 
not intend going to the school at all. So, 
telling nurse to see after the breakfast, 
and putting his Bible, sermon, and the 
paper with the number of the hymns 
together, she set off herself to supply liis 
place. 

Arthur had gone to bed with a dim idea 
that it would be necessary to rise early the 
next morning and write a sermon, and 
he was not a little annoyed to find it ten 
o'clock when he awoke. He had a terrible 
headache. How ever could he compose a 
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charity sermon in half an hour with that 
spKtting pain ? 

It was impossible ; so he took up his Bible 
and Hetty's sermon, and hurried off to the 
school. Mrs. Bennett looked a little re- 
proachfully at him, but she said nothing 
about last night, and they walked silently 
to the church. 

Everything seemed inclined to go wrong 
that morning. In his hurry he had for- 
gotten the slip of paper with the hymns, 
and 'he was obKged to send to the Vicarage 
for it ; then his surplice had a stain of blood 
on the sleeve, and he found that the cut on 
his forehead had come unclosed again, so 
they were obliged to have a hurried hunt 
for plaister, and then an unsuccessful hunt 
for the key of the closet where the surplices 
were kept ; and all these little annoyances 
occurring just as the last notes of the volun- 
tary were playing, combined with that 

3—2 
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splitting headache, were not of the most 
soothing nature. 

Still Arthur deserved some admiration for 
the dignity and composure with which he 
walked to his desk, and certainly his kneeling 
attitude was grace itself. Jacinthe Whitti- 
ker used to imitate the whole proceeding 
remarkably well, but then Jacinthe had not 
the respectful admiration for the clergy 
which you and I have. 

From his reading-desk Arthur could see 
very comfortably into the Whittikers' pew, 
and he was surprised to see that the glances 
of its occupants, instead of being steadily 
directed at himself as usual, were occasionally 
wandering in a rather inquisitive manner 
towards the raised pew of the Comptons. 

He was reading the Exhortation, so, as it 
was proper to address everybody, he turned 
slightly, and so discovered that there was a 
stranger sitting beside Maud Compton. 
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Then he remembered Tom had told him that 
Lord F., the patron of the Charlton living, 
was staying at the Hall. 

Arthur's composure deserted him : he made 
blunder after blunder, gave out the wrong 
psalms, turned over two pages at once in the 
Lesson, and read to the end of the sentence 
without perceiving his mistake. He fancied 
he saw Jacinthe nudge Hetty, and Hetty 
look up biting her lips. 

While he read the Litany, he thought of 
his best course of action. Should he try 
an extemporary sermon ? It would be mad- 
ness ; he had tried that style of preaching 
once, and his most admiring friends had 
pronounced it a failure. They said he was 
too nervous. His rector had seriously ad- 
vised him not to repeat the attempt. 

If the sermon had not been a charity one 
he could have sent to the Vicarage for some 
of his old ones, but he had never preached 
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for the conversion of the Cafl&res before. 
Then he thonght of what an excellent sermon 
Hetty's was — ^how thoroughly to the point, 
if not >\Titten exactly according to rule. 
He comforted his conscience by thinking he 
should do his congregation no spiritual 
wrong by reading them such a discourse ; 
and as for the deed itself, after aU it might 
not be so very unusual. A great many 
clergymen have clever wives. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE CURATE AND HETTY. 

Once resolved how to act, Hilton's com- 
posure returned. He ascended the pulpit 
stairs with his usual dignity and solemnity, 
and read out the text with the air of a man 
quite certain of the excellence of the dis- 
course he was about to pronounce. 

A fine voice and a good delivery are im- 
portant auxiliaries to the most eloquent 
sermon, and these Arthur certainly pos- 
sessed. Hetty could not have wished her 
sermon better read. Perhaps in itself it 
was not quite ordinary, but the language 
was good, and the appeals to Christian 
charity on behalf of the heathen Cafires most 
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pathetic. Certainly many a worse sermon had 

been preached in NorthcHffe Church. 

However, Mr. Hilton descended from the 

pulpit most devoutly thankful that it was 

over, and desperately careless as to what 

Lord F. should think of him. He left the 

church by the vestry, not wishing to meet 

the Compton party, and leaving a message 

at the Vicarage that he was going to visit a 

sick person some way off, determined to do 

his best to avoid talking to anyone on the 

sermon subject until Lord F. should have 

left Northclifie.* 

^ ^ « ^ 

Mrs. Bennett was sitting by the parlour 
window with Jacinthe. They had just 
returned from the Sunday school, where 
they had left the curate busy with 
the children — "too busy to come near 
them," Jacinthe said, laughing ; and the two 
ladies were indulging in a little dessert and 
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gossip, when Nurse, with some show of dis- 
approbation, announced Mr. Compton and 
Lord r. And in walked Lord F. and the 
very rarely seen Mr. Compton. 

Mrs. Bennett rose and welcomed them 
quietly, her woman's curiosity getting the 
better of her dread of that wicked Mr. 
Compton. Lord F. excused their uncere- 
monious visit by saying he very much wished 
to meet Mr. Hilton, and as he was leaving 
by an early train the next morning, ho 
thought it better to come at once. 

Of course Mrs. Bennett said she was de- 
lighted to see his lordship, and that she was 
expecting Mr. Hilton every moment. She 
longed to ask him what he thought of the 
sermon, but she did not dare, and so she sat 
talking on indifferent subjects, and waiting 
anxiously for the curate's return ; and mean- 
while Mr. Compton sat contemplating 
Jacinthe's beautiful face and head, round 
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which the evening sunshine played like a 

golden frame. 

* * « 

On the road between the school and the 
Vicarage another scene was going on. 

There was Hetty walking slowly along, 
mery now and then shading her eyes with 
her hand, as she looked back, anxiously 
waiting for somebody. 

Somebody in the shape of the Eev. A. 
Hilton soon appeared, and then Hetty 
stopped altogether with a very determined 
look on her face, and a very heroine- like look 
in her deep eyes. 

Arthur lingered a little ; he did not quite 
want to meet Miss Whittiker, but , as Miss 
Hester Whittiker had wished to meet him 
there was no help for it. 

" Well," said the curate, as he reached 
her side ; " well, what did you think of it 

"More than I can tell you," she an- 
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swered. I never felt so sorry ; it was my 
fault, Mr. Hilton, I know, and " 

"Uncommonly good sennon, though," 
said Arthur, with something like a sneer ; 
"and, at any rate, I read it well." 

As he spoke he stooped to gatluir a white 
violet from the bank, and Hetty walked on ; 
she soon stopped, however, for she had de- 
termined to have her conscience clear in 
regard to the Rev. Mr. Hilton, and there- 
fore, linger as he might, or dislike it as he 
might, listen he should; so had Hetty de- 
creed, and irrevocable as the nod of Jupiter 
was Hetty Whittiker's decree. 

"What do you mean to do about this 
sermon ?" she asked, abruptly, of the curate, 
as he sauntered up to her, daintily smelling 
the flower. 

" Oh, let Lethe's stream flow over it, per- 
haps," he answered ; " or perhaps — or per- 
haps why, T really d<m't quite know." 
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" If you like/' said fiett}', turning to him 
and looking steadily in his face, " if you like, 
I will explain to Lord F. about this wretched 
sermon ; indeed, I am sure I ought to do 
so. 

"Not for worlds. Miss Whittiker !'* ex- 
claimed Arthur, in a fright ; "why, what 
on earth do you mean? You would 
make me the laughing-stock of Northcliffe. 
No, no," continued he, passion flushing his 
face ; " it's all very well to theorize about 
honour and high feeling, and all that sort of 
thing, but to let a ridiculous prank, or per- 
haps error, come in between one and a step 
in life is what I call simply absurd, not to 
speak of the permanent damage it would do 
my reputation as a clergyman." 

" Then you will allow Lord F. to think 
tliat sermon was your own," said Hetty; 
"and in your conversation you will alto- 
gether talk of it as such/* 
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"If I mention it/* answered Artluir, 
pulling the violet to pieces, and stooping to 
pick up tlie fallen leaves. Ho did not par- 
ticularly CAre to meet the indignant glance 
of Hetty's keen eyes, therefore he turned to 
admire the sunset. 

What shall I say now for Arthur Hilton ? 
You see at present he iuid Hetty regard the 
realities of life very difterently : Arthur has 
been knocked about at a public school, he 
has seen a good deal of life at Oxtbnl, his 
ideas of morals, &c., are very practical — that 
is to say, mingled a good deal ^\^ith " must 
haves " and " can't help its," 

Now, Hetty has had a very quiet, easy 
existence in the little sea- coast village. 
Her notions of life are drawn from books, 
and her moral theories also. Of course she 
understands tliat theory and pnictice ai*e 
different things ; she would admit the dif- 
ficulty of reducing tlie one to the other, but 
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as yet her standard of morals is purely ideal. 
When she comes to fight for her place in 
the world, will she measure and control her 
actions by it ; will she find it possible ? 

It had never entered Arthur's head to say 
a word to Lord F. about the sermon, and he 
was alarmed at Hetty's proposal. 

" If a man makes a fool of himself he is 
ten times more a fool to go and declare it," 
he argued ; and for my own part I agree 
with him. I even go farther — ^I say a secret 
sin is less a sin than an open one. 

They -walked on together up the road, 
both silent, both equally annoyed. 

« « « « 

No, Hetty wont go to the Vicarage ; she 
has turned and left Arthur where the roads 
part, not in a huff, either. Hetty is seldom 
in a passion, only there is a crimson flush 
on her cheek, and when she reaches home 
she goes quietly to a seat on the rocky wall 
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at the end of the lawn, and sits there for 
half an hour, with her eyes fixed on the 
rising tide, dreamily watching the waves 
rise and fall and break on the rocks 
beneath. 

Hetty was not much given to solitary 
meditation; she had the happy talent of 
forming her judgments and plans in com- 
pany, and even amidst a noise, and as for 
reverie, she disdained the very name, so that 
when Eachel came climbing quietly up the 
rocks to her accustomed place, she was not 
a little surprised to find how it was occu- 
pied. 

Hetty roused herself. " I suppose you 
have been walking on the beacli." 

" I have been reading to old Simons,'* 
answered Kachel ; " I read ' Keble's Cliris- 
tian Tear' to him, and he quite entered 
into the beauty of the poetry. I was sur- 
prised.'* 
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" Keble !" exclaimed Hetty, with some- 
thing like a yawn ; " I certainly don t ad- 
mire his taste then. Eeally, Kachel, you are 
getting very pious ; you keep a rigid dis- 
tinction between Sunday and week-day 
reading/' 

" Not at all," answered the other ; " only 
I think it right to do so with the unedu- 
cated classes." 

And there is a glimmer of the religion 
of the Whittikers. 

Eachel sat down on the rock beside her 
«ister, and began reading Keble in a dreamy 
musical tone, as if she were attending more 
to the harmony of the sound than to the 
matter that she read. And below them the 
sea dashed with its ceaseless murmur. 

Even Hetty's restlessness gave way to 
the combined influence, and she remained 
silently listening. Presently the sound of 
voices disturbed them, and on the beach 
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below they saw Lord F. and Mrs. Bennett, 
and a little behind them Mr. Compton and 
Jacinthe. 

Jacinthe was standing and pointing 
towards the west, so that her profile, in 
its pure Greek outline, was turned towards 
them, while a flood of the setting sun's 
crimsoning light glowed over her beautiful 
face. 

Rachel left off reading Keble to murmur — 

" She walks in beauty like the night 
Of summer climes and starry skies." 

But Hetty exclaimed, " Whatever does 
Mr. Compton want with Jacinthe? I 
shall go and " 

"Nonsense," interrupted Eachel; "sit 
still. Jacinthe is no child, and Compton 
not quite an ogre. Leave them alone." 

Hetty did not reply, but she turned so as 
to be able to watch the party as they 

VOL. I. 4 
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ascended the rocky path leading to the 
house. 

As I said before, Mr. Compton had not a 
very good reputation at Northcliffe, so 
Hetty's sisterly anxiety, though over- 
stretched, was not altogether uncalled for. 
As regarded Jacinthe she need not, how- 
ever, have had much fear ; the very weak- 
ness of her woman's nature was her strongest 
defence. Hetty little dreamt then that the 
very strength of her own character rendered 
terrible temptation to her that which her 
sister would have resisted with scarcely an 
effort. 

Hetty had been a great, a miscellaneous, 
and a daring reader. She had a strong mind, 
and perhaps she herself scarcely knew how 
strong passions. Her life in that little 
out-of-the-way village had offered no scope 
for^their development; but in her heart 
they were, feeding on the intellectual store 
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her brain supplied, till — but why anticipate ? 
Hetty Wliittiker is still at Northcliflfe — 
still leading that quiet, monotonous life, 
visiting the poor, teaching in the Sunday 
school, wandering about the stormy little 
beach, and gossiping with quiet, inoffen- 
sive Mrs. Bennett. Surely in all that there 
is not much harm — not much that could 
ever produce a heroine. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JULY. 

The summer was in its glory, and it was so 
hot that even Eachel, the most industrious 
of the Whittikers, voted all kinds of work 
intolerable, and declared the only way of 
getting through the long days was to wander 
in the shade of the trees with a book, or 
lounge about the rocks and listen to the 
cool dash of the sea below. 

There was a pleasant little shady place 
among those rocks when the sun was still 
high enough to shed a hot glare upon the 
sands, but low enough to tint the sea and 
clouds with a deep golden hue ; and Jacinthe 
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was painting a wonderful picture of the sea- 
view from thence, which took her there 
every evening. Mr. Compton was fond of 
sketching too; and how could Jacinthe 
help it if he had fixed on the very same 
view, and disliked the heat so much that 
he always waited as she herself did till the 
sun was sinking ! And then, when it grew 
too dark for drawing, there were pleasant 
walks on the sands by the calm sea where 
by some chance Compton always found him- 
self by Jacinthe's side. The breezes were 
never softer, the sea never calmer and 
grander, the heavens never so clear or starry 
for Jacinthe as during those July nights. 

And gradually Mr. Compton managed to 
drop in to supper as one of the family, and 
afterwards Jacinthe would go to the piano 
and sing softly, and Compton would sit or 
stand beside her, whispering I know not 
what — ^the old story, I suppose, for the 
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music used to be very fitful, and sometimes 
ceased altogether, and instead of it came 
Jacinthe's low, sweet laugh. 

It was a pleasant dream for a time. 
Jacinthe's beautiful face seemed to beam 
into new beauty under its influence. She 
was happy as a girl is with her first love. 

Even the shade that grew daily darker on 
Mr. Whittiker's face cleared for an instant 
as he heard her voice singing about the 
house the songs Compton had given her, or 
saw her come in from the garden, her golden 
hair decked with flowers by Compton's 
hand. Grave and undemonstrative as he 
was, he could not forbear caressing her 
more now, she was so beautiful, so loving in 
her happiness. 

Tet Jacinthe never talked much to 
Hetty about it. Instinctively she avoided 
the subject, feehng her sister would not 
sympathize ; and Hetty changed her mind. 
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and instead of watching and warning 
Jacinthe, she shut her eyes, and would 
neither see nor speak. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Hilton had obtained 
the Charlton living. He had been to 
liondon on a visit to Lord F., had gone 
through all the necessary arrangements, 
refurnished two or three rooms of his new 
residence, preached his farewell sermon; and 
now, in those long hot July days, behold 
him Vicar of Charlton. 

I suppose, on the whole, Hilton was satis- 
fied with his new position. It was, as he 
said, " A step in life but he found Charl- 
ton very dull after Northcliffe, and he 
missed Mrs. Bennett's kind attentions very 
much. His duties and responsibilities were 
also much heavier — altogether, the easy, 
society-loving, lazy vicar doubted if he had 
made a change for the better. 

Certainly it enabled him to think of 
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realizing a dream he had had ever since he 
had known Hetty Whittiker ; but then he 
felt so little sure of Hetty's aflFection, and 
he dreaded saying something which might 
bring about an explanation, and perhaps 
end the dream for ever. It was late one 
evening when he reached Northcliffe Vicar- 
age. Mrs. Bennett was still lingering about 
the garden, and as he entered the gate she 
came forward with her usual cordial welcome. 

" I hope you are not too tired to do me a 
service,'' she said, after a few minutes' con- 
versation. " The Whittikers are down on 
the beach with the Co'mptons and Mr. Hali- 
day, the new curate. Ask them to come 
up and settle about the picnic." 

"Picnic !" exclaimed Arthur ; " and you 
haven't asked me." 

"It's Lady Compton's affair," answered 
Mrs. Bennett. " Have you received no in- 
vitation ?" 
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Hilton was disgusted to find the North - 
cliffe people could get on so well without 
him as to liave actually formed a ])icnic 
party without inviting him, and he went ofF 
quite sulkily to do Mrs. JJennett's bidding. 

The Whittikers were all on the beach, 
lounging, some about the rocks, some on the 
bright golden sands. Mr. Whittiker was 
chatting with Lady Compton, whilst beside 
Bachel and Hetty stood a gentleman dressed 
in the usual clerical style, and whom Arthur 
easily recognised from Mrs. licnnett's de- 
scription as Mr. Haliday, the new curate. 
Of course the old curate noted him well, 
especially as he stood in his old place beside 
Hetty, and seemed to be receiving the same 
attention he had formerly received. Mr. 
Haliday was of middle height, with great 
breadth of shoulder. His face, as far as 
features were concerned, was well-looking 
enough, but there was a cold, peculiar ex- 
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pression in the deep-set grey eyes, and about 
the thin, smileless lips, that detracted so 
much from any approach to beauty that 
Arthur might be well excused if his judg- 
ment on his successor was, "a decidedly ugly 
fellow/' Had Arthur seen liim in the 
pulpit, his broad, high forehead uncovered, 
and his deep-set eyes flashing with all the 
iire of intellect — and had he heard him 
preach those sermons which awoke all the 
higher class of his congregation from their 
slumbers, and forced them to listen, and 
which made even the poor open their 
mouths with wonder, Arthur would not 
have felt quite so kind and contemptuous 
towards his successor. 

It was a poor fate for an eloquent preacher 
like Haliday to be only a curate at North- 
cliffe. The most all its inhabitants could 
do for him was to keep awake during his 
sermons, and attempt, after the usual fashion. 
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to make an idol of him. Jiut mmi^how that 
peculiarity about the eyen of Mr. IIalj<lay 
WBH dreadfully visible in Ium ctiararHx^r alno, 
and }u)wever much peophi mi^^hi mini in; 
and won(hip him^ to lovr5 hint Hcetned itn- 
poMible. 

Well, M it WM, Arthur walkisd up very 
quietly to the trio and wetit tliroufjli tlirs 
ceremony of introduction with hiM uMual 
graeiou^ dignity, delivered liin nienHage 
from Mm. Bennett, and then turned to ac* 
company tliem to tlie Vicarage. 

Hetty took but very little intfjrcHt in 
Charlton. There lia^l been a coolnijHH fje- 
iween H ilton and lier ever iiinc<5 the nentum 
afiair, no Uachel did all the (juentioning aft 
to how he wa^* getting on, &c,, ami lUtity 
and Mr. Hali^lay fell a little UtWrnd Arthur 
could juift catch a iW5nt<mee now and then 
of their convernation, and he noti^^l how 
earaaitly Hetty »poke. 8he ui*e<l to ^^i^^^ak 
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to him sometimes in that tone when they 
talked of subjects which were her special 
favourites. He had felt it oppressive then. 
He always feared her leading him beyond 
his depth, for he had a dim, disagreeable 
feeling that her mind saw farther than his — 
and what man likes to feel inferior, even 
to the woman he loves ? He wondered if 
Haliday felt the same. He was walking 
on, thinking all this between the series of 
questions and answers in which Eachel and 
he did the polite to each other on their way 
to the Vicarage, when little George Whitti- 
ker ran after him to say Lady Compton 
wanted to speak to him, so he went back to 
the beach. 

iie 4( iie iie 

Of course Arthur was asked to the pic- 
nic, apd of course he was Lady Compton's 
chief assistant in arranging matters. Tom 
Compton was all very well to join the party, 
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uncork the champagne, and flirt with the 
ladies. Mr. Haliday did also very well to 
throw in as a dark shade in a picture where 
there was too great a preponderance of light 
colouring ; but who could have settled the 
place where the party should assemble, de- 
cide on the mode of getting there, or pack 
the wine, &c., &c., like the pleasure-loving, 
easy-mannered Arthur Hilton ? 

Arthur fixed upon a charming little spot, 
three miles off, along the sea-coast, which, 
according to his description, would suit all 
tastes ; there being flowers for the botanists, 
zoophytes for the naturalists, and delightful 
points of view for the artists. 

One o'clock, when the sun was glaring 
down like a furnace on the poor unprotected 
sea, so that the lazy waves scarcely had 

strength to heave the boat But why 

trouble ourselves with the description of a 
picnic ? All picnics are alike. 
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There is always the same flirting, talking, 
laughing, eating, and drinking ; always 
the same pairing off after dinner when the 
right man finds the right lady. Here, how- 
ever, my picnic stepped aside from general 
rule — ^the right gentleman did not find the 
right lady. No, that tall figure in the 
daintiest of mauve muslins sauntering be- 
side Mr. Compton is not Jacinthe ; that is — 
would you believe it ? — ^Hetty ; and if you 
turn down that little path close beside the 
cool, rippling sea you will see a figure in a 
similar muslin lounging on a ledge of the 
rock with — ^yes, absolutely there is a bare 
white foot splashing in the water in the 
most graceful, or rather graceless ' abandon.* 
That is Jacinthe, and Eachel is sitting be- 
side her, and keeping cave. 

Arthur Hilton is gathering zoophytes for 
Lady Compton, and Mrs. Bennett, Mr. Hali- 
day, Elizabeth Whittiker, and Maud Comp- 
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ton are still chatting over the dinner cloth. 
Could persons be worse paired ? Ah, trifles, 
trifles ! But shall we accuse fate or chance, 
or our own folly ? Tiny mistakes, but once 
made irreparable ! Oh, had we patience, or 
perhaps prudence, or perhaps daring, or 
perhaps — ^yes, perhaps on to the end of the 
chapter ; and then when we can't even fix 
the cause of our ill-doing, we are told to 
thank ourselves for the results ! 

If, when Hetty rose from dinner and 
went to gather some hedge roses quite 
within her reach, Tom Compton had had 
any of the " perhaps,'' and allowed her to do 
it for herself, they would not have begun 
talking of flowers, and then of the natural 
and artificial, and from that passed on to 
country and town life, and then Hetty 
would not have lost her dislike to Compton 
in the pleasure of his conversation, and then 
Compton would not have had his vanity 
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kindled by her earnest attention, or his 
interest awakened by that peculiar fascina- 
tion of hers of which I have before spoken ; 
and then Jacinthe would not have been 
dabbling her feet in the sea like a deserted 
shepherdess, and perhaps Hetty would never 
have known the Thorntons, and perhaps a 
great many things would never have hap- 
pened which, alas ! did happen. But don't 
let me anticipate. I can't bear even to 
think of what is to follow. Eather let me 
linger with Jacinthe and Eachel, listening 
to their sisterly small-talk. If I look at 
Hetty I can't help gazing into her deep 
eyes, and wondering if she sees, dream-like, 
the coming future, and if she dreads it as I 
do for her. 

Compton has left you now, Hetty, and 
you are coming slowly, slowly, almost keep- 
ing time to the lazy murmur of the waves, 
along the golden sands. I mark your every 
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gesture, your every step. How long and 
softly your shadow falls ! how steadily it 
creeps along! Now you stand and shade 
your eyes for an instant from the sun-glare, 
as you turn and gaze up at tliose high, 
dark, rough cliffs where the jackdaws are 
flapping their wings in the noiseless air. I 
remember that look for long years after ; do 
you, Hetty ? 

Presently another shadow comes swiftly, 
making rapid strides to overtake that in 
front; and now the two shadows are so 
dose, almost forming one, 

"Miss Whittiker," Arthur says, and 
Hetty starts a little ; " Miss Wliittiker, you 
are alone." 

Arthur need not have announced the fact 
with such evident embarrassment. 

" Not quite,'* answers Hetty, displaying 
a book ; " I was going to find a shady corner 
and read. Is not this a pretty scene ?" 

VOL. I. 5 
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" I thought you would like it. I know 
your taste pretty well now," answers the 
gentleman, delighted. 

" Isn't it strange," says Hetty, musingly, 
" how we reflect the opinions and tastes of 
those around us ? how entirely " 

" Entirely," Arthur interrupts, hurriedly, 
hoping to stop any moralizing by agreeing 
with her. "As you say, we are entirely 
the creatures of habit; but you see, Hetty, 
what I was going to observe was, that if 
you study a person's inclinations, or rather 
nature, month after month and day by 
day, why — why " 

Evidently the brilliant observation the 
gentleman is going to make suddenly slips 
his memory. Why doesn't Hetty help him? 
She turns on him a very staid, serious look, 
and a glance which says, "All attention, 
pray proceed;" so Arthur hesitates, and 
then blurts out — 
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" Why, you can't help knowing it." 

Hetty laughs a clear, ringing laugh, and 
Arthur bites his lips in a passion. 

" I thought you were going to pay me 
a compliment," she says, still laughing, 
" and here you are almost apologizing for 
having apparently consulted my taste." 

" I did not mean either a compliment or 
an apology, Hetty. You ought to know 
me better than to suppose 

" Perhaps I have not studied you suffi- 
ciently day after day yet, Mr. Hilton," 
Hetty says, Kghtly ; and yet she knows in 
her woman's heart what is coming, and in 
spite of that cool manner it is beating so 
hurriedly that the mauve muslin quite 
trembles above it. And meanwhile she is 
making her resolution, and gathering with 
lightning speed all her high theories — ^her 
book-culled theories — ^into one grand, proper 
sentence to be pronounced on Arthur and 

5—2 
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Arthur's love. Perhaps for an instant she 
absolutely thought she was sacrificing her- 
self, too. That, Hetty, was a mistake. 

And years after, when Hetty shall come 
and wander solitarily along that beach 
again, and hsten to the same soft song of 
the summer waves, will she remember what 
she thought, and felt, and said now ? And 

will she clasp her hands and weep that 

hush ! how should I know ? Can one heart 
read another ? Can one soul peer through 
the wild chaos that surrounds another? 
One sees the ruin of the storm, but who 
knows the sentence which sent it forth, or 
the power that ruled it ? 

Up and down the narrow strip of shining 
sands lying between the rocks and the sea, 
up and down they pace together ; Arthur 
stooping forward a little, but not looking in 
her face — she stately as ever, with a crimson 
flush on her cheek. The shadows grow 
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longer and longer, and the light fades and 
fades. They stop. Artliur stands confront- 
ing her, speaking earnestly. She holds out 
her hand. No, he does not take it ; he 
turns away, bounds up the rocks as with 
sudden passion ; and Hetty stands alone by 
the quiet, lazy sea. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

WILL THE STORM BREAK? 

WiiiL the storm break? Mr. Whittiker 
almost muttered the words aloud as he 
closed the door of his counting-house, and 
proceeded down the dark narrow street in 

the direction of the B railway. It was 

late, much later than he was accustomed to 
stay in the City. General business had been 
finished more than two hours ago, and the 
narrow streets, a short time since so full 
of life and activity, were now silent and 
deserted. 

"Will the storm break?" he muttered 
to himself as he walked swiftly along. 
" Tweniy-four hours of suspense still !" 
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He took out his handkercliief and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow, though 
there was a slight frost crisping everything, 
and making the road look hard and white 
through the evening gloom. 

His mind seemed almost a chaos now 
that he had leisure to think. During the 
day, while among his books and letters and 
accounts, his thoughts had been intensely 
strained, and he had worked away clearly 
and deliberately ; now everything seemed 
in a whirl. His thoughts were in con- 
fiision; he knew not how to disentangle 
them. The possible evil became a positive 
one ; he could scarcely remember what had 
really happened, and what it was he feared 
would happen. 

How long the way to the railway seemed ! 
Other days it was but a few minutes' walk ! 
Could he have lost his way ? 

He stopped, and looked round him. No, 
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everything was familiar and yet strange- 
He hurried on — -just in time to catch the 
nine o'clock train. 

He moved about, doing mechanically what 
he was accustomed to do every day, so 
utterly lost in his own thoughts that a 
guard, wiio knew him well, quite startled 
him by saying, " You're late to-night, sir J* 
He only stared the man in the face with- 
out replying, and threw himself into the 
carriage. 

He was quite alone. At first he was 
thankful to have no spectators of his agita- 
tion — thankful to be able to groan and 
mutter to himself without anyone to obserir© 
him. Then the silence, the gloom, with 
the rapid motion, became intolerable. li 
was a moonless night, and as he gazed out 
on either side the darkness seemed to 
suffocate him. 

Then the restlessness subsided a little. 
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and he lay back, dreaming or trying to 
£auicy to himself what the reality of liis fear 
would be — if it would be worse than tlie 
suspense. A ruined man ! the toil of years 
swallowed up in a moment ! And those 
eight £ices at home ! 

Then the torture of telling them all — the 
poor children, who knew not what trouble 
except by name. He had not thought 
of that before — he had been too much en- 
grossed with the trouble itself. He recoiled 
at the idea. Should he prepare them 
to-night to hear the news to-morrow ? 
Wag it his duty ? He argued the matter 
over and over again, he hated and dreaded 
the task so much. 

The train arrived at B , and he 

had not decided. He always rode the 

distance between B and Northcliflfe ; 

it did him good, that sharp gallop in 
the frosty air. When he arrived at 
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Beach House he was, outwardly at least, 
calm. 

The clatter of the horse's hoofs brought 
out Hetty and Jacinthe in an instant. 
Jacinthe's gay voice shouted — 

" We thought you were lost, papa 1" 

Hetty said nothing, but she stood by; 
and as her father passed her she looked up 
into his face, and understood. The ice was 
broken for her. 

The room looked warm and bright, the 
girls and George were all gay and animated, 
with plenty of talk and inquiries about his 
being so late, never guessing the truth. He 
could not tell them. He laughed ; he tried 
to eat the supper they had prepared for 
him ; he listened to their laughter and chit- 
chat, and he tried to forget the misery 
hanging over his head. 

The table was littered over with lace 
and ribbon, and on Jacinthe's knee was 
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extended a white evening dress. He 
tamed. 

"Why, what is all this for?" 

" Lady Compton's party, papa/' 

Why, had he forgotten to-morrow? It 
was Mr. Compton's birthday. What had 
happened in that horrid City to make him 
so forgetfiil? 

What! 

The blood rushed to his heart. He 
roused himself a little. The words were 
hanging on his lips, he had almost said 
them, when with a laugh Jacinthe displayed 
the dress to him, asking him with girlish 
delight if it was not pretty. Could he 
extinguish the pleasure glowing in her 
sweet, beautiAil face as she looked up at 
him? She waa thinking of to-morrow, of 
the delight that awaited her in meeting 
Tom Compton. Her thoughts were with 
her heart, and she never noticed the con- 
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tracted brow or the pale lips of her father 
as he turned away. 

He was glad when they all went to bed. 
It was torture to see them all happy round 
him, and know that a single letter to- 
morrow might break up that home circle 
for ever. 

Hetty and Elizabeth were the last to go. 

"Are you not going to bed, papa?" 
Hetty asked, as she lighted her candle. 

It is eleven o'clock." He did not answer, 
for he was abeady deep in his dismal 
thoughts again, and they quietly left the 
room. 

How the time went by he knew not : he 
sat holding his head between his hands 
crouching before the fire. The lamp on 
the table burnt feebly, leaving the large 
room almost in darkness. Twelve o'clock ! 
One! 

He sat there still thinking of all that 
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depended on the news he should receive 
to-morrow. Could it be really true that 

the L s were on the brink of failure ? 

Oh that to-morrow were come, to end this 
suspense ! Bankruptcy ! the word seemed 
written wherever he looked — ^in the low- 
burnt fire, on the walls, in the ashes; it 
sounded in his ears perpetually, like the 
moan of the sea without. 

Those bills ! A thousand on the thirtieth 
of the next month ! five hundred a few 
days after ! Even if he should be able to 
meet those, what could he do with the 
others which would fall a little later ? To 
whom could he turn for help ? It was no 
use thinking. Every way he turned ruin 
met him. The fire burnt lower and lower ; 
the room was almost dark. 

It was strange how in that time of deep 
distress his thoughts turned to his dead 
wife. He felt so utterly lonely and desolate. 
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" Yes," with a kind of groan. 

There was a dead pause, during which, 
in the utter stillness, she could have counted 
the throbbings of her heart. 

Suddenly Mr. Whittiker roused himself, 
looked in her face, on which the dim fire- 
light fell with a fitful glare, and said, in a 
kind of whisper, " Hetty, can you bear to 
hear I am a ruined man ; perhaps a dis- 
honoured one, too ?" 

" Kuined ! dishonoured !" she echoed ; 
"papa, dear, it cannot be. Your fears 
make you exaggerate. Tell me calmly 
what it is. You may be ruined ; but dis- 
honoured ! Do not say that ; any misery 
but that." 

She spoke in a low, pained voice, quietly and 
calmly, meanwhile caressing thehand she held. 

Then he told her all — how that for 
months he had been losing in his Spanish 
trade, and that now a large house, his chief 
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correspondent, was reported to have failed, 
whose fall would totally involve him. It 
was strange what a relief it was to him 
to tell all those fears and doubts. He 
talked on rapidly of everything; Hetty 
understood a little, but only a little ; still 
she never interrupted him, and she knelt 
there listening, while the hours crept slowly 
away, never changing her position for fear 
of disturbing him, whUe the chill morning 
air crept in and iced every limb. 

It was four o'clock in the morning when 
at length she persuaded him to go to bed, 
urging that the next day he would require 
all his energies to meet the coming trouble. 

She would not leave him — she would not 
go upstairs until he did. And he followed 
her almost like a child. 

Good night, Hetty," he said, as they 
reached the door of his room ; " don't tell 
your sisters; let poor Jacinthe go to her 
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ball happy ; it will be time enough for 
them to know the evil when it comes." 

" Very well/' she answered ; " good 
night." She could have cried to see how 
pale and lined his face was as he bent down 
to kiss her, saying — 

" God bless you, Hetty." 

He went into his room and shut the 
door, and she sat down on the sill of the 
passage window to listen if he went to bed. 

There was a faint light breaking over the 
distant sea, and she could just distinguish 
the white foam of the waves as they rolled 
and tossed about. 

A solitary light from some fishing-barge 
and the distant lighthouse shone out in the 
gloom like . fiery eyes ; otherwise, far and 
near, all was desolate. 

She shivered from head to foot as she 
gazed. Just then the light glimmering 
under the door of her father's room was 

VOL. I. 
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extinguished. She listened — all was still, 
so she crept up wearily to bed. Jacinthe 
was sleeping quietly. She looked at her. 

" What >vill Compton say to you now ?" 
she thought. "What wiU become of us 
aU?" 

Ay, Hetty, there is a sad story to be told, 
and you, standing there with that impres- 
sive " God bless you" ringing in your ears, 
you, Hetty, will not come out guiltless. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOW THE SUSPENSE ENDS. 

When Hetty woke out of the restless sleep 
she had fallen in just as the day was break- 
ing, she was annoyed to find Jacinthe 
nearly dressed. . 

" You had better not get up now, Hetty," 
Jacinthe said; "papa has sent to say he 
must go by an earlier train than usual, so 
you wont have time to dress for breakfast." 

But she made time, and slie was down to 
head the breakfast-table as usual, if not as 
fresh, dressed with the same care as always. 

It was a bright, beautiful October day. 
Without, the sea sparkled freshly in the 
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sunshine, and every shrab glistened with 
their drops and strings of early frost beads. 

Jacinthe went gaily about, calling first to 
her father and then to Hetty to come and 
admire. She only saw sunshine without 
and within through her rosy spectacles ; 
she never dreamt of trouble. 

Hetty met her father silently, but with a 
look in her eyes that needed no words of 
interpretation. 

Mr. Whittiker was irritable and excited ; 
he found fault with everyone and every- 
thing, even with Hetty, who waited on him 
with the patience and devotion of a Cordelia. 
He scarcely touched his breakfast, and then 
rushed off on his horse at a gallop, which if 
anything had suddenly checked, would have 
probably ended his troubles for ever. 

Eachel and Jacinthe wondered whatever 
was the matter with papa. Hetty looked 
after him witli an earnest gaze till he was 
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out of sight, and then walked into the 
Iiouse. 

How that day parsed slie scarcely knew. 
She worked a great deal with her sisters and 
Mrs. Bennett, and Arthur Jlilton came and 
she talked with him, and then she took a 
long walk with llachel to visit a bcd- 
riddeii old woman, one of liachers pets. 
None of her sisters noticed anything un- 
usual about her, so her manner could not 
liave been unnatural. 

Wlien the dusk came, and they all sat 
chatting, according to their usual habit, 
round the fire, then her courage began to 
fail. Of course the theme of conversation 
was the coming party, and you may be sure 
it was discussed with the gusto of girls 
whose parties come two or three times a year. 

Their laughter and jokes sounded almost 
as painfully on Hetty's ears as they had 
done on her father's the preceding evening. 
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She could not bear gaiety ; how painful 
it would be to go to the party. All day 
long she had been so engrossed with the 
misery of the preceding night that she had 
scarcely thought of the evening. Even when 
talking of it with Mrs. Bennett and Axthur, 
it had been as of something in which she 
had no interest. 

They went up to dress and left her sitting 
by the fire. When they came down she 
would plead headache she thought, and beg 
to be left at home. And so she did ; but it 
was of little use. If Hetty didii't go Jacinthe 
wouldn't, and it was very unkind. 

Hetty went upstairs and made a hasty 
toilet, a very simple toilet, the memory of 
which, in after years, came to her mind 
with stinging regret, when she feared to 
go down to Northcliffe in her rich dress, 
and 

But let me wait — ^it is of Hetty's better 
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years I am now writing, when she was the 
trusted friend of her father, honoured, loved 
by all, when there was no spot or blemish 
to be found in her conduct by the acutest 
eyes. 

I often think, if this trial of poverty had 
not come, and Hetty had not been assailed 
by temptation in that one peculiar form, 
would she not have gone through life still 
noble and true ? or was there a germ of sin 
which, sooner or later, must have budded 
and burst? 

Have you read what the spiritualists say of 
the privilege some souls have of choosing 
the form of trial and suffering they endure 
in their expiatory existences ? In this our 
great ignorance we theorize and build up 
religion ; but where is the true solution of 
all these problems? Is there any to be 
found by our finite minds ? Will any ever 
be found, till, knowing nothing, fearing or 
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hoping all, we cross the dark, still river 

that guards the realms of death ? 

« « « « 

Lady Concipton prided herself on giving 
recherche parties, even in a little fishing- 
village like Northeliffe. She j&lled her house 
with London friends, and then sent over to 

B for twenty or thirty acquaintances 

of either herself or her son, invited the 
Vicarage people, Mr. Hilton, and the Whit- 
tikers, and behold the party formed. 

It is only justice to her to say, however, 
that she acted the part of hostess gracefiiUy 
and graciously, and Maud followed her 
mamma's example. 

When the Whittikers entered the room, 
thanks to Hetty, rather late, they found 
most of the company assembled. Tom 
Compton was standing near the door, and 
he came to them at once. 

" I only arrived half an hour ago," he 
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whispered to Jacinthe, "or I should have 
been up to Beach House." 

Jacinthe felt perfectly happy. They 
talked a little, and then he took her to the 
piano, and in ten minutes Jacinthe's beauti- 
ful voice and beautiful face had made her 
the attraction of the room. 

What Tom admired he required other 
people to admire, therefore to-night, as he 
heard the universal whisper concerning her 
beauty, he was quite satisfied, and felt his 
heart warm a degree more towards her. 
Was it really warm before, or was Tom de- 
ceiving himself and her too? Love! It 
would be a daring thing, my dear Tom, for 
you to love Jacinthe and marry her ! 

Look at your relations, consider your 
aristocratic habits, and your usually empty 
pockets ! 

Tom Compton was a man of the world, 
very far removed from the sentimental 
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school, and no doubt he would have con- 
sidered these things carefully if any idea of 
marriage had by chance crossed his mind. 

The love that was Jacinthe's dream by 
night and day, almost her life, was to him 
a very secondary or even tertiary aflfair. It 
was a pleasant amusement to which he was 
used, like the smoking of his cigar, or the 
drinking of his after-dinner wine ; and I've 
no doubt Tom classed it among such items 
in his daily existence. 

Of course he had no intention of carrying 
his flirtation too far, or of really winning 
the girl's affections ! Tom was honourable ; 
but then the limits of a flirtation were very 
elastic according to his calculations, and de- 
pended a good deal on his humour for the 
moment. 

He had stretched those limits rather far 
this time certainly. Jacinthe had a quiet 
talent of pleasing without overpowering; 
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she was always in good temper, never capri- 
cious, never exacting. Tom came and went 
as he chose ; she always met him with the 
same never-fading beauty, quite content to 
take the happiness of the passing hour, de- 
manding no more. 

It was a style of character so diflferent to 
what he encountered among his aristocratic 
London friends that the very novelty 
charmed him, and so from July to October 
he continued to come constantly to North- 
cliffe without getting at all tired of the 
amusement. This last time, however, he 
was not quite so ardent. He had a few 
little things on his mind, and Jacinthe's 
bright face could not aid him to clear them 
off. A rather stormy interview with Sir 
Charles in his study would be the kind of 
assistance to which he would be obliged to 
have recourse, and the idea annoyed him. 

There was a conservatory attached to the 
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drawing-room of Compton Hall — indeed, I 
doubt if Lady Compton, with her unmarried 
Maud still hanging on her hands, and with 
her acute knowledge of human kind, would 
have given a ball in a room which had not 
a conservatory, and here, more by habit^ than 
from any desire of private conversation, 
Tom lead Jacinthe in between the dances. 
He placed her on a seat, and then proceeded 
to cut her some of his mother s choicest 
flowers, talking meanwhile in his usual light 
manner. 

Suddenly missing them from among the 
dancers, my lady immediately made her way 
to the greenhouse, with a kind of horror at 
the wrong purpose to which Tom, in some 
mad mood, might be putting it. 

Hetty joined her at the door, for she too 
had missed Jacinthe, and under the pre- 
tence of seeking for her, had contrived to 
get rid of her partner, and now she met Lady 
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Compton, and entered the conservatory with 
her. 

Poor Jacinthe ! there was little need for 
my lady's maternal anxiety. She was sitting 
with her lap strewed with flowers, like 
Ophelia in the play, and with perhaps as 
happy a lot before her, and Tom was talking 
with a group of young men in the corner, 
almost hidden by the orange-trees. 

Lady Compton felt very much relieved 
and sat down beside her, feeling almost 
kindly disposed towards her. In a few 
minutes the gentlemen joined them. 

" Grainger has just received a telegram 
requiring his presence in London," Tom 
said, " so he's ofi* to try and catch tlie last 
train." 

"I am sorry for that," answered Lady 
Compton. 

"I'll teU you what I fancy it is, Tom," 
said a tall fair man, Compton's great friend. 
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I saw by the evening paper that L 

and Co. have come all to smash, and you 
know Grainger's a nephew of one of the 
Co. Did you notice how white he turned 
when he got the telegram ?" 

" L s failed ! You don't mean it !" 

exclaimed another gentleman. " By Jove ! 
they will bring a few other crashes with 
them. Are you sure of it, S ?" 

" I saw it in this evening's Times, I tell 
you. Besides, on Change yesterday I heard 
it whispered. TheyVe failed for nearly 
200,000/." 

Tom began arranging the flowers on 
Jacinthe*s lap into a bouquet. 

" Not a very interesting conversation is 
it," he exclaimed, "to us uncommercial 
people, so let us go and have a waltz. I 
hear them just beginning one." 

Jacinthe rose, and was just moving off 
when she felt some one pull her dress. She 
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turned and saw Hetty, her face ashy pale, 
standing behind her. 

" We must go home, Jacinthe,'* she said, 
in a hoarse voice; "do not dance any 
more." 

" Home, Hetty ! Why ?" Jacinthe be- 
gan. 

An idea flashed across Tom's mind — ^that 
look on Hetty's face had come so suddenly ! 

" Are you tired ?" he asked, gently ; " it is 
only twelve o'clock." 

" I know," she answered ; " but I am not 
well, my head aches. If my sisters wish to 
stay, I will go alone." 

"Not at least till after supper," begged 
Jacinthe ; " let me go and speak to Bessie." 

She turned and left Tom and Hetty 
standing alone. 

" I hope the news you have just heard 
will not affect your father. Miss Whittiker," 
Tom said, gravely. 
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"It is scarcely news/' she replied, eva- 
sively ; " I heard of the rumour yesterday. 
It will be a terrible affair for many," she 
added. 

Just then Jacinthe came back. Bessie 
was quite determined to stay till after supper, 
and she hoped Hetty would also. 

Jacinthe went off to the dancing-room, 
and Hetty crept silently away downstairs 
to the cloak-room. No one was there. She 
threw her mantle over her head, and in a 
few minutes stood under the magnij&cent elm- 
trees that formed the avenue from the Lodge 
to the Hall. There were a few carriages 
about, but no one noticed her, and she 
quickly made her way down to the high 
road. 

It was but a few steps to Beach House, 
and scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed 
since the hearing those dreadful words before 
she was undoing the garden-gate with her 
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trembling fingers, and walking up to the 
house. 

She went round to the back, where the 
general sitting-room was, and tried to open 
one of the long windows, but they were 
fastened, so she was forced to go to the 
front door and ring. 

The bell had a deep, sonorous tone, and 
gently as she pulled it, it rang loudly 
through the house. The sound breaking on 
the stillness was dreadful to her ! The door 
opened, and Mr. Whittiker stood there, with 
a candle in his hand. 

" The others are coming presently, papa," 
she said, following him into the dining- 
room. 

He turned round and shut the door, jmt 
the candle on the table, and then stood 
looking at her, as if almost begging her to 
guess the news. 

" I know,'* she said, softly ; " I heard it a 
VOL. I. 7 
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quarter of an hour ago/' And then she 
went and stirred up the fire, and made a 
blaze, drew his arm-chair towards it^ and 
said in the same voice — 

" Come and sit down, papa." 

And after a few turns up and down the 
room he obeyed her. He was much cahner 
to-night ; the fever of suspense was over, and 
he knew how much difficulty and trouble he 
had to encounter. 

He began to talk to Hetty preseijitly. He 
had seen one of the partners to-day, he had 
also seen some of his own principal creditors ; 
people seemed inclined to be merciful, and 
to sympathize with him. And his old 
friend and former partner had offered to buy 
Beach House, and let him rent it of him. 
Altogether things, dark as they were, looked 
brighter than he had expected. 

He seemed dreadfully weary and worn 
out ; hiis voice sounded hoarse and broken, 

% 
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and his hair Hetty fancied was whiter than 
it had been a week ago ; still he was not so 
despairing, and Hetty's spirits rose a little 
with his. 

There would be a great deal of poverty to 
be endured, real trials, and uncoiising anxie- 
ties, but still they might get through, and at 
any rate he trusted to be aible to keep a 
home for his children. 

It struck two, and then again Hetty, 
noticing how exhausted he was, begged him 
to go to bed, and leave her to tell her sisters. 
He hesitated a little, and then complied; 
and she sat alone by the fire, the meeting 
she had so dreaded, over. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DAYS OF TRIAL. 

Those autumn days that followed were 
gloomy and anxious. 

I am not going into a detailed description 
of all the trouble and sorrow of that time ; it 
would be as unpleasant to read as to write, 
besides being no very novel history. 

The lessons of poverty are always hard to 
learn, and with all their courage to endure 
the Whittikers found them no easier than 
the rest of the world. 

It was a hard trial to see the house disr 
mantled of its old familiar treasures, its pic- 
tures, the costly drawing-room ornaments, 
the plate, and things that seemed almost a 
part of the home ; but it was harder still to 
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think of being obliged to leave it altogetlier 
to go and live among strangers. Jacintlie 
shuddered when such a necessity was disr 
cussed, Rachel shrank back ; it was only- 
Hetty who courageously faced it. 

But perhaps the hardest trial oi* all was 
to see their father come home day after day 
with always the same grave, care-worn face, 
and to see him become more and more 
anxious and sad. 

In those days Hetty had nothing to re- 
proach herself ; her character seemed to bend 
itself to all the emergencies of the occasion. 
She was always self-possessed, patient, and 
brave in enduring. In every fresh difficulty 
that arose she was there, with her clear 
judgment and her strong heart, to aid and 
encourage. She shirked no duty, however 
disagreeable, even when it warred against 
that grand petted quality of hers — ^pride. 
She was her father's counsellor, her brother's 
and sisters' guide. 
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No, in those days, those bright days, 
which, like the calm before the storm, 
heralded a dark and cloudy future, she had 
no reproach to make herself; she was brave 
and true, and self-sacrificing, as a noble- 
hearted woman can be in time of trouble 
for those she loves. Sometimes I question, 
will not her conduct then overweigh the sin 
that followed ? or will it in its bright con- 
trast darken stiU more that sin, showing 
forth the power for goodness that was given 
her, and, alas ! its abuse ? 

They had a few kind friends around them, 
too. Mr. Whittiker s former partner bought 
Beach House, and asked him a merely 
nominal rent ; Sir Charles Compton found 
a buyer for the pictures and articles of 
vertu ; and even Lady Compton bestirred 
herself, and found Bessie a little girl to edu- 
cate and bring up at home. 

Perhaps the heaviest blow fell on Jacinthe, 
through all this trouble. How would Tom 
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Gompton behave now ? It was terrible to 
have that dream of hers vanish like a morn- 
ing mist. 

Tom Oompton went back to London the 
day after the party, and it was there he 
heard of Mr. Whittiker's losses. He was 
rather puzzled what to do ; it would be 
quite another thing now to go on flirting 
¥dth Jacinthe. If he did he could not 
honourably draw back afterwards : even now 
he feared it would look — he hesitated to 
say what, and he didn't care to think what 
Jacinthe would think of him. He hesitated 
— he was puzzled what to do; not about 
marrying, certainly, he never hesitated 
about that, but how to extricate himself 
from the difficulty without being criticized 
by the world, Le,, his acquaintances ; and, 
like most people, wavering about what to 
do, he did nothing. 

And Jacinthe's painful suspense by de- 
grees wore away ; she ceased watching for 
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the postman, and listening for that well- 
known knock at the door. It was very un- 
kind, she thought, and she did not dare lift 
up her voice in his defence when Bessie and 
Eachel made bitter remarks about him. 
Hetty never mentioned him, and Jacinthe 
felt grateful to her for her silence, though 
she knew it was a condemning one. 

And so October and half November passed 
away. Hetty had made up her mind to be 
a governess. It pained her to think of 
making her sex an excuse for weighing down 
the old age of her father, and she thought 
if she dared to lead, her sisters would soon 
follow, and so lighten considerably the home 
expenses. 

It was a plan she used to urge in her quiet 
walks with Mr. Whittiker, and he felt, how- 
ever painfiil it might be, that it was necessary. 

" Do as you think best, Hetty," he said ; 
" though, God knows, it will be a dull home 
without you." 
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It was a dark^ gloomy morning in Novem- 
ber ; she had been walking a part of the way 

towards B with him, for healways walked 

now, the horse having gone with the pictures, 
and she turned at the half-way, and left 
him with those words for a farewell. 

Up the road, not very far from Heacli 
House, she met Tom Compton. 

I don't think Tom had any idea of trying 
to avoid her, but it was a meeting he cer- 
tainly did not desire. 

"How do you do?'' She held out her 
hand bb frankly as ever, and he tried to 
shake it in the same manner. 

" I'm glad I have met you," she said, 
saving him the embarrassment of beginning 
a conversation. " I have been persuading 
papa to a plan of mine, and I think you can 
assist me to carry it out, if you will." 

Tom had fallen so far in Hetty's estima- 
tion that she did not mind much what posi- 
tion she held in his. In that moment he 
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likely he would hear of such a situa- 
tion? 

The relation a young man holds with the 
&milies he visits is seldom of that nature 
for such domesticalities to come before him ; 
certainly it would be a most chance case. 

Tom was taken a little aback both by the 
request and by the news that the Whitti- 
kers — Ais friends the Whittikers — ^had ab- 
solutely come to this. Would Jacinthe 
be a governess too ? For a solitary instant 
he was so overwhelmed with the idea of her 
— gentle, beautiful, loving as she was — 

being exposed to such a position, that 

No, I don't think even then he arrived at 
the pitch of thinking of marriage. He was 
shocked. He began dissuading Hetty ; but 
she only laughed — she was quite determined. 

He looked at her handsome face; he 
thought of how he had always seen her, 
courted and admired. A picture of that 
intimate life he had so lately led with her 
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and her sisters passed tlirough his mind 
like a dream of beauty, refinement, and 
goodness, and then he thought of what he 
had heard of governesses, and what he him- 
self knew. 

He walked with her back to the house, and 
he could not refuse her invitation to go in. 

The usual sitting-room was empty, but 
Hetty drew the arm-chair to the fire, and left 
him sitting there to go and call her sisters. 

As she opened the door, both of them 
heard Jacinthe's clear voice singing in the 
drawing-room. Then the music stopped 
suddenly, but she did not appear. 

Eachel and Bessie came, and they all 
sat talking round the fire on grave matters. 
It was astonishing how Tom entered into 
the history they told him of all their 
various projects and plans. He was not half 
so cold-hearted as he deemed himself, and he 
was really touched by this sudden down- 
fall. He did assist them, too, in a way ; he 
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was very practical and well skilled in all 
the world's ways, both good and bad, and 
he gave them good advice. 

Eachel and Bessie softened towards him, 
but Hetty could not change her opinion 
so easily; and, besides, she thought of 
Jacinthe in the drawing-room, and the 
trembling voice in which she said, "I 
would rather not see him, Hetty." 

Tom sat there, his pleasant face gravely 
sympathetic, his usually gay manner toned 
down to almost sadness. There is some- 
thing very pleasing in finding sympathy and 
kindness where you expected coldness, and 
perhaps sneers. Eachel and Bessie almost 
forgot their former anger at his conduct 
in surprise. Hetty remained a stern judge. 

Tom was inclined to be lenient towards 
himself; surely in sinking the lover in the 
friend of the family he was making an 
honourable way out of his dilemma. It 
was a course which none could blame, and 
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which satisfied himself entirely; but theii 
he was easily self-satisfied. 

He was making his farewell when 
Jacinthe came in; she was whiter than 
usual, and her eyes looked heavy, as if she 
had been crying. 

"I did not know you were here," she 
said, telling a white lie. " I was practising 
in the drawing-room." 

Tom remembered how suddenly the music 
had ceased an hour ago, and he looked at 
her heavy eyes. 

I should not like to have to describe his 
thoughts and feelings as he walked down 
the garden away from Beach House, they 
were such a medley. As for Jacinthe, all I 
say is — Alas ! 

Tom did not care to go again to Beach 
House : he did not care to see Jacinthe, 
but he ofken met Hetty in her walks. He 
had always felt a more than ordinary 
interest in her since the day of the picnic ; 
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it was not love — ^it was not exactly friend- 
ship ; something wanner than that. 

If Hetty had been anything of a coquette 
she could soon have made it love ; she had 
only to descend a little from her high, off- 
hand indifference ; but she never thought of 
doing that, and so the spark went out, and 
Tom had kept faithful to Jacinthe. 

Still, Hetty's estimation and opinion of 
him were not entirely a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; and now, when she asked his assist- 
ance in procuring her a situation, he felt 
gratified and flattered. 

For a wonder, the lazy, aristocratic Mr. 
Compton roused himself, and absolutely 
inquired among his friends if such a situa- 
tion was to be procured ; and he even 
troubled himself to make inquiries concern- 
ing salary, and spoke of the lady he was 
patronizing as a particular friend of his own, 
and of his family. 

Whenever he came down to Northcliffe he 
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continued to meet Hetty and report his pro- 
ceedings; but he never went to Beach House. 

I should be sorry to have to discover 
whether Tom Compton acted thus out of 
pure friendship for Hetty, or out of love 
for Jacinthe, or because he thought it was 
a duty his conscience required of him. It 
would be too difficult and puzzling a ques- 
tion. Sometimes Jacinthe tried hard to 
answer it, particularly when Hetty came 
home so constantly and said, " I have met 
Mr. Compton, and he tells me,'' and so on. 

It was a new trouble to her, and she hid it 
deeply from every eye, and tried not to let 
it overpower her. Jacinthe loved Hetty per- 
haps more than sisters generally love ; she 
was accustomed to regard her as infinitely 
superior, therefore that Compton should 
transfer his affections to her was painftd, 
but not surprising. Still, she could not 
understand Hetty's indifference ; it puzzled 
her. Was she unfoundedly suspicious ? 
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Sometimes she thought " No sometimes 
she hesitated " Yes." 

She could not feel angry with lier sister 
just at this time, when she was so good and 
self-sacrificing for all — so more than usually 
kind to herself. Besides, surely Hetty 
would not act so deceitfully ! And with 
this thought Jacinthe would reproach her- 
self for her doubts, and be ashamed of such 

jealousy. 

^ ^ 

Days passed on — short, foggy, November 
days. Hetty made great efforts to get a 
situation ; but it was no easy matter, and 
she was getting almost disheartened, when 
one morning a letter came from Tom 
Compton. 

It was to say some friends of his, the 
Thorntons, of Nettlescombe, required a 
governess ; that he had spoken of Hetty to 
them, and that they would be willing to 
meet her requirements concerning salary. 

VOL. I. 8 
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Hetty went to bed that night blessing 
her good fortune! I curse it for her — I 
anathematize every little incident that led 
to her going to Nettlescombe ; for I say — 
Oh, Hetty, if you had not been tempted ! 
if you had not been tempted ! 

The next morning brought a letter from 
Mrs. Thornton, and so on. Why draw out 
the details? — ^why linger? Do what I 
will I must let Hetty go to Nettlescombe. 
I cannot chain her back, good and true, to 
those days of anxiety and poverty. 

Time, with its waves and ripples, swept 
on. Life must be lived out — ^life must be 
dared, with all its evil as well as all its 
good. Trial and temptation must be faced, 
and Q-od help her ! 

In a few days Hetty was engaged as 
governess in Dr. Thornton's family, at a 
salary of one hundred guineas a year. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

WILL YOU WAIiK INTO MY PARLOUR? SAID 
THE SPIDER TO THE FLY. 

It was a dark December afternoon when 
Hetty arrived at Nettlescombe. 

She arrived sad with the memory of the 
home-parting, and a little alarmed at finding 
herself for the first time in her life utterly 
alone to make her way among strangers; 
and certainly the manner in which she was 
received was not such as to dispel either her 
sadness or her fear. 

In the large well-lighted hall she was 
received by the butler and footman, who 
handed her over to the lady's-maid, who 
called a housemaid to " show the governess 
her room." 

8— a 

i 
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Hetty asked for Mrs. Thornton, and was 
told she was out ; and then the girl brought 
up her boxes, and left her to her meditations. 

She arranged her dress and unpacked her 
trunk, and then sat down to wait patiently 
a visit from some one. It was dreadftdly 
cold, but the grate was bare of all means 
of lighting a fire, so she was obliged to wrap 
herself in a shawl. Hetty thought she was 
quite prepared to sufier all the consequences 
of her fallen position, but her spirits fell a 
little now she had come to the trial. She 
had not expected this utter indifference and 
neglect on her first arrival, and it chilled her. 

She sat for some time, with her sad 
thoughts for company, till her patience 
was exhausted. All was still in the house. 
She went into the passage, and wandered 
down, not knowing what to do, and not 
quite daring to open any of the doors. No 
one appeared. She heard voices upstairs, 
evidently the servants talking ; she did not 
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like to call or go to them, so she went back 
again to her room. There was no bell-rope ; 
she could not ring ; therefore she sat down 
again, and hoped some one would come to 
her. 

An hour passed away. Again she took 
courage and walked down the passage. 
The same stillness. She stood hesitating 
what to do when she heard a quick step — 
a tall, rather stout man came running up- 
stairs. She noticed he had a grand-looking 
head even in the instant she looked at him ; 
then she went forward. 

" Will you tell me where the school-room 
is?" she said, abruptly, standing just in his 
passage. 

It was a very discourteous way of com- 
mencing an acquaintance, and Hetty looked 
very cross and disdainful the meanwhile; 
much more disdainful and cross than a 
governess under any circumstances has a 
right to look. 
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The geBtleman stopped short, rather 
astonished. 

" The school-room !" he said. " Oh yes ! 
there it is — ^that red door at the end of the 
passage." 

He passed on a few steps, then turned. 
Hetty was looking abnost fierce. Dr. 
Thornton came back, a peculiar smile on 
his face — a kind of quizzical smile. 

"Don't be angry," he said. "Mrs. 
Thornton is out, and that must excuse this 
apparent neglect. Miss Whittiker, I pre- 
sume." 

He raised his hat as he spoke, gravely 
and politely. 

The governess answered a laconic " Yes>" 
bowed, and turned towards the crimson door. 

The doctor was not overawed in the least 
by either the " Yes" or the bow — he only 
looked rather puzzled. 

" All of them are out," he said. " Miss 
Whittiker, fate places you in my handis. 
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Yon must accept the accommodation I offer 
you." 

As he spoke he opened a door near at 
hand, and stood politely aside to let her 
enter. Hetty felt mollified. 

Ah ! yonth and beauty ! gifts of Heaven ! 
but which open wide the gates of tempta- 
tion ! 

K Hetty had been old or ugly would the 
grand, clever Dr. Thornton have turned his 
head again after answering her question? 
What would the scorn and anger of an old 
woman have been to him? Probably it 
would have been passed over unnoticed, or 
noticed with a shrug of disdain. Hetty 
flashing with anger, the Doctor stopped to 
look ; he smiled, turned back, and " Will 
you walk into my parlour? said the spider 
to the fly." 

And youth and beauty walked up to the 
fire, and stood warming her hands ; and the 
flames threw up in her face their lurid 
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glow, flashed into her eyes, and coloured 
her cheeks. 

Hetty, if angels do watch over the chil- 
dren of men while they fight the great battle 
of life, smiling at their victories, weeping 
when they fall, let them gather around you 
now ; the gates of temptation are beginning 
to open, and who shall close them ? 

She sat quietly in the arm-chair by the 
fire, now gazing into the flames, now looking 
round the room at the busts and book-cases, 
at the table with its litter of writing mate- 
rials and mysterious boxes, and now at the 
grand head of the Doctor, as he sat making 
notes in a book. 

She dreamt a little, not of the past, but 
of the future, trying to enchain it with the 
present, but it was all confusion. 

The Doctor's voice roused her. 

" So you are Tom Compton's great 
friend. Did you come up to town with 
him?" 
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"No, I came with papa," Hetty replied. 

The Doctor continued his writing, and 
evinced no curiosity about papa. 

There was a long silence, only broken 
by the scratching of the doctor^s pen, and 
Hetty continued her dream. 

Again she was roused. The Doctor came 
and sat down opposite her, stirred up the 
fire, and said, smiling — 

" It is wonderful how the physical con- 
dition acts upon the mental. You were 
cold just now. Miss Whittiker, very cold ; 
at present you feel more comfortable, 
warmer ; and the result is, more charitable 
feelings towards all the world.'' 

Hetty laughed. 

" I was not only cold," she said. 

The Doctor rubbed his hands before the 
fire, and smiled again. It was not a plea- 
sant kind of smile; there was too much 
mockery in it. Hetty drew back a httle, 
and he continued — 
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" To us doctors, Miss Whittiker, the line 
separating the physical and moral world is 
very fine, sometimes imperceptible. To 
you uninitiated, man is a wonderM crea- 
tion of thought and action ; to us he is a 
wonderftd creation of tissues, vessels, and 
muscles — a grand piece of mechanism. As 
for morals ! Bah ! A dose of senna and 
salts, or a little rhubarb, does more good 
than all the lecturers in the world !" 

Hetty did not answer, but she looked up 
with her keen, dark eyes into his face with 
not at all an approving glance. He laughed, 
amused. 

" Ay," he said, " you will hear and see a 
great many naughty things as you make 
your way through this world. Miss Whit- 
tiker. Three years hence you wont look 
up so disgusted if you should happen to 
hear my words repeated." 

"I am not disgusted now," Hetty an- 
swered ; " only I am sorry 
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" Sorry for me, perhaps, for my benighted 
condition. Thank you. Now, Miss Whit- 
tiker, I must leave you again alone to muse 
over the miseries of persons in your position. 
As, however, you are comfortably seated in 
an arm-chair, and close to a blazing fire, I 
have no doubt you wont feel them so ter- 
rible as you did an hour ago. To soothe 
your feelings still further, I will tell you 
that in a short time I shall be back, when 
I hope you will give me your company at 
dinner.*' 

And then the Doctor went out of the 
room, and Hetty heard him descend the 
stairs, calling in angry tones to the butler 
to know why he had not been informed of 
Miss Whittiker's arrival. 

Hetty never dreamt that it was because 
the Doctor knew the naughtiness of the 
world so well that he was so angry at the 
rudeness shown her on her arrival. After a 
good storm at the servants for neglect of 
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duty, in his house, towards himself, the 

master — the Doctor — ^it was easy to say 

" Miss Whittiker will dine with me ; let the 

dinner be served in an hour." 

As for Hetty, she never dreamt of the 

wickedness of the world. 

« « « « 

The butler stood behind the Doctor's chair, 
and served Hetty with great respect ; the 
Doctor sat opposite to her, and served her 
politely. She was rather puzzled, however, 
to know why he was so stiff and silent, so 
different to what he had been in the study, 
and she decided it was because before the 
servants he would not treat her as an equal. 

At the thought she flushed up, and sat 
haughty and silent. As yet she was too 
good and innocent to put another motive ; 
she could not understand all the difficulties 
and exposures of her situation. A few 
months hence Hetty will blush with very 
different motives. 
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As she left the room after dinner, when 
the servants were gone, the Doctor rose and 
opened the door for her. Hetty could be 
very stately when she chose, and she swept 
past him with the air of an offended queen. 

Ay, Hetty, you have a great deal to learn ! 
The Doctor smiled most complacently. 

" One moment, Miss Whittiker," he said, 
in a low voice ; " let me give you a word of 
advice. Act the angry goddess to me as 
much as you like, but beware of Mrs. Thorn- 
ton — ^beware of the ladies. Governesses 
should be humble." 

She stopped short ; she hated him for that 
familiar tone, those daring words. A thought 
did flash across her then of how dangerous 
her path would be. She looked him calmly 
in the face, gathered up all her self-control, 
and said, " Thank you, I will remember, not 
only that, but all your lesson of this even- 
ing. Good night." 
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CHAPTER X. 
hettt's pupils. 

On going into the school-room the next 
morning, Hetty found a joung girl seated 
near the window, painting. Sybil Sydney 
was almost a genius, almost a beauty. Per- 
haps if £Eite had not cramped up the one, 
by denjring it freedom and nourishment, and 
blighted the other, first by poverty, and 
then utter neglect from all the world beside, 
she might have been both. As it was, she 
only copied the pictures of others, with won- 
derfrd exactness and untiring patience ; and 
instead of being beautiful as an ideal H 
Penseroso, she was perfect in feature, but 
soidless, rayless as a statue of white marble. 
When Hetty entered, she rose and wel- 
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corned her quietly, and then returned to her 
work, either too shy, or too reserved to care 
to make fiirther advances towards acquaint- 
ance. 

Hetty went and looked over lier shoulder. 

" Are you fond of painting?" she asked. 

"Very," was the laconic answer of the 
artist, without even raising her eyes from 
her work. 

" Do you learn from a master ?" 

-No." 

Hetiy felt discouraged, and walked to 
look at the view from the window. The 
house was situated in the midst of a large 
well-wooded park, and a truly English scene 
of smooth greensward, liandsomo trees, and 
dark plantations met her eye. 

" Nettlescombe seems to be a very pretty 
place," she said ; " very difierent from the 
wild, dreary little village I have just left." 

The girl looked out musing for a few mo- 
ments^ and then muttered rather tlian said — 
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"O God, the injustice there is in the 
world !" 

"What do you mean?" asked Hetty, 
rather astonished at the bitterness of her 
tone. " What do you mean ?" 

But the artist bent over her painting and 
refused to reply. 

The lady's-maid came in at the moment 
with Mrs. Thornton's compliments, and she 
would like to see Miss Whittiker in her 
dressing-room, and so Hetty went. 

Poor Hetty ! she was not quite prepared 
to endure the tyranny of vulgarity, 

Mrs. Thornton was a large, stout woman, 
a great deal older than her husband; she 
received the governess as she considered a 
governess ought to be received. She would 
have left her standing while she questioned 
her, very much in the same style as she would 
have questioned a servant after a situation, 
had not the lady's-maid, perhaps remember- 
ing that Miss Whittiker had dined with the 
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Doctor the preceding niglit, placed her a 
chair. Mrs. Thornton was an important 
person in the house, but the Doctor was still 
more so ; Mrs. Thornton's storms miglit be 
weathered, the Doctor's calms were killing. 

I am not going into the details of 
governess life and troubles. It is an old 
story, though not the less true for being 
old. Insult and vulgar snubbing from 
those whom wealth alone had placed above 
her Hetty must endure, as thousands en- 
dure, silently. Monotony and heart- weari- 
ness, and, worse than all, the solitude 
among a crowd — for is she not alone 
amongst strangers? — she must bear also; 
they are part of the trials she accepted in 
choosing the lot of a governess. 

Mrs. Thornton gave her minute directions 
regarding the education of her daughter 
Margaret; as to the Doctor's ward. Miss 
Sydney, she might pursue her own method, 
and Mrs. Thornton wished her success. 

VOL. I. 9 
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The disdainful shrug of the shoulder 
with which she mentioned Miss Sydney's 
name told a history. She might have 
spared herself the trouble of telling Hetty 
that Sybil was a dependent on their charity, 
a poor, distant relation of the Doctor's, a 
disagreeable young person, unaffectionate and 
ungrateful in heart as she was slow in mind. 

Mrs. Thornton did not say all this in 
plain words, even she would have hesitated 
to be quite so cruel. A broken sentence, a 
comprehensive " You know," a few ambigu- 
ous words, accompanied with a shrug of 
disdain, spoke plainly enough, and Hetty 
left the room quite understanding why the 
artist was so reserved in her manner, so 
soulless in her countenance. 

Margaret Thornton was a mere child of 
fifteen, with very limited mental abilities, 
and a good share of her mother s arrogance 
and vulgarity. Certainly neither of Hetty's 
pupils were very attractive. 
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She soon fell into the routine of her new 
life, but it was indescribably wearisome to 
her energetic disposition, and, following a 
time so full of mental anxiety and excite- 
ment, at first it was almost intolerable. 

After the freedom and cheerful society of 
home the confinement to the never-changing 
routine of daily duties and the company of 
two girls like Sybil Sydney and Margaret 
Thornton seemed a slavery that weighed 
down her very life, and more than once she 
«at down to her desk to write home and 
tell them that it was more than she could 
bear. 

Something, however, always prevented 
her sending such letters ; perhaps she would 
receive news from home of fresh anxiety, or 
the letter would be too late for the post, or 
something would occur which, either through 
sorrow or hope, encouraged her to persevere. 

Alas for her ! 

If she could have been interested in her 

9—2 
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pupils she would have been happier, but 
Meggie was a common-place, spoilt child, 
and Miss Sydney was impassibility itself. 
All her time not employed by other studies 
Sybil passed at her easel, painting away 
with a patience equally untiring and silent. 
A more self-engrossed person it would have 
been difficiJt to find — always silent, always 
unobservant of everything and every one 
round her, she seemed to live in a dream. 
And yet with all this impassibility she 
never failed in the accomplishment of any 
duty. Even Mrs. Thornton could never 
find occasion to scold her or find fault ; all 
she could do was to throw out sneers at her 
dependence and reproaches at her poverty, 
which, however, were received without a 
word or even a change of countenance. 

If Sybil had been suddenly deprived of the 
faculties of speech and hearing you would 
scarcely have perceived it. 

There was a great diflFerence made in 
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the treatment of the ward and tlie 
daughter. 

Meg passed her evenings in the drawing- 
room, was always handsomely dressed, rode 
and drove out every day, and often dined 
at the home dinner parties; Miss Sydney 
never left the school-room, wore Marian 
Thornton's old dresses, walked out with 
Hetty, and always dined early, and yet she 
was eighteen. 

The only person who ever showed her 
any kindness was the Doctor, and he very 
seldom. 

Hetty would have pitied her sincerely 
had she seemed to feel in the least her 
position. As it was, Sybil's utter quietude 
and apparent disregard of neglect and insult 
she coiJd not understand, and at times she 
felt inclined to think with Mrs. Thornton 
that she was really wanting in intellect. 

However, as the time wore on, some- 
times, though at rare intervals, Miss Sydney 
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would talk a little with Hetty. A few 
sentences perhaps revealing gleams of her 
history, and a half-uttered word, strangely 
bitter in contrast with her usual tone and 
manner, would show that the calm without 
was not the calm of the stupidity she had 
at first thought. 

Still, such confidences came so seldom, 
and were always so imperfect, that even 
after three months Hetty could scarcely feel 
more advanced in her acquaintance with her 
strange pupil than on their first meeting. 
But at the end of the three months perhaps 
she did not care so much about it. Her 
life was not so wearisome, not so utterly 
lonely as at the beginning, because 
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CHAI^ER XI. 

L E T T K R 8 HOME. 

If Hetty could have seen liow her letters 
were received at home, surely she would 
have written oftener. As it was, after the 
first two or three they came seldom enough. 
She said she was too much occupied to write 
— she should have said too heart-sick too. 

* * * Jacinthe had paced that strip of 
grass near the road for nearly half an hour, 
waiting for the postman. Surely Hetty 
would write to-day ; it was nearly a fortnight 
since her last letter. So Jacinthe stood at 
the garden-gate, waiting patiently with her 
white arms resting against it, and with the 
morning sun streaming down on her golden 
head, and on the golden gorse bush beside her. 
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Some one came down the road ; not the 
postman — Tom Compton was taller than, 
even that tall individual. As he neared the 
gate, his hat or rather cap, for Mr. Compton 
was in travelling costume, was off in an in- 
stant. I wonder if he remembered those 
hot July days, and the rocks at the foot of 
Beach House down ? She stood there so 
graciously, so gracefully in the morning sun- 
shine. Tom Compton even coloured a little 
through his brown complexion as she smiled 
and returned his bow. 

" I am waiting for the postman,'' Jacinthe 
said, as, after a moment's hesitation, Comp- 
ton came nearer. " I expect a letter from 
Hetty." 

" I suppose then a little verbal news will 
not be unwelcome ?" he returned, offering 
his hand through the bars of the gate. " I 
saw your sister yesterday evening. I made 
my way to the school-room on purpose that 
1 might be able to bring you the latest 
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intelligence." He paused, hall' expecting 
thanks, but Jacinthe's eyes Imd a shadow 
over them, and for a moment she looked up 
wistfully in his face, but she never spoke a 
word of gratitude. '* Hetty seemed very 
well," he continued ; " I stayed talking to 
her for more than an hour." Another quiet 
searching look from Jacintlu*. 

" Hetty wrote me you were expected at 
Nettlescombe," she said, after a pause ; but 
I have not heard from her since you were 
there." 

" I daresay not ; indeed you must not be 
surprised if your sister seems an idle corre- 
spondent. She has plenty to occupy her." 

" Oh yes, I daresay ;" and Jacinthe bent 
over the gorse bush and plucked a golden 
blossom. She would not look up in his face 
again. 

"Your garden is beginning to acknow- 
ledge the spring, I see," Mr. Compton said, 
pretending to gaze through his eye-glass at 
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the garden, and expecting Jacinthe to open 
the gate and invite him in to look at it. But 
Jacinthe had caught sight of the postman, 
and was watching him anxiously. Yes ! he 
turns from the road, touches his cap, and 
gives in a letter. Hetty's handwriting ! 

"And now, I suppose, Jacinthe, the 
sooner I go the more grateful you will be to 
me," Compton said, in a vexed tone. She 
scarcely noticed that he called her by her 
name, scarcely noticed that he looked 
angry — what is he to her? She turned 
away. "Good morning, Miss Whittiker.'* 
" Good morning, Mr. Compton." 

* * * 

A glorious spring afternoon ; the sea shin- 
ing like glass in the sunshine ; a soft breeze 
fluttering about burdened with the fragrance 
of spring flowers. The children were romp- 
ing on the sands, happy as ever — what had 
trouble to do with them except in giving 
m longer play hours and shabbier clothes? 
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The three elder sisters were sitting with 
their work and talking over Hetty's letter. 

I don't understand it, I confess," said 
Bessie, almost angrily; "she seems con- 
tented, and yet admits she is treated quite 
insolently. Just read that part again, Ja- 
cinthe." 

Jacinthe took up the letter. " You mean 
this : * It is working from morning till 
night, certainly, but that is tlie lot of all 
but the drones and the queen bee, so I ought 
not to complain. Shall I tell you my daily 
life ? On coming down in the morning, at 
half-past seven, I listen to Miss Margaret 
Thornton's practising for an hour; Meg 
plays gallantly reckless of time or tune, so 
imagine the pleasures of that hour ; at half- 
past eight Miss Sydney appears, and we 
breakfast. For an hour after breakfast I 
take Meg for an airing, and then from ten 
till one I teach and prepare them for 
masters. All the afternoon I have to be 
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preHent, during the lennonn from different 
masters, and then, after an hour's practice 
with Miss Sydney, I may say I have done, 
except when Mrs. Thornton sends for me 
in the evening to accompany dear Meg's 
songs and play duets. If I don't go in a 
silk dress, and with bracelets and rings, Mrs. 
Thornton exclaims against ray underbred 
ideas of society. Do I think I may dress 
in any raanner to meet her friends ? — do I 
think she wishes people to imagine she em- 
ploys a beggar? Then if I go in a low 
evening dress like the other ladies, where 
does my presumption mean to end ? Bare 
neck ; bare arms for a governess, indeed ! 
Are the morals of my pupils of no value in 
my eyes ? At first, Jacinthe, I was quite 
hurt and distressed at these insults, especi- 
ally as she blew me up," as Janet her maid 
expresses it, before her. Now her words 
pass me by like the wind that bloweth where 
it listeth. I have learnt my position. At 
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one time I dreaded those " Mrs. Thornton's 
compliments and would like to see me in her 
dressing-room." Now I go smiling and sit 
down (I used to stand), and twist my brace- 
lets or chain while I listen, and then I bow 
and go away again ; and I hear quite com- 
posedly Mrs. Thornton tell the Doctor she's 
been giving the governess a bit of her mind, 
rather strongly too, she flatters herself, and 
I quite agree with her, and wonder if she 
ever treats the Doctor to a similar portion 
in a similar manner. 

" * There is another person in the house 
whom I believe I have scarcely mentioned 
to you, but who is of considerable impor- 
tance. She is Mrs. Thornton's eldest 
daughter Marian. I think you know Mrs. 
Thornton was the widow of the Doctor s 
cousin. Captain Thornton, by whom she had 
these two daughters. Both will have very 
handsome fortunes. 

" ' Polly is bitter enemies with Meg, there- 
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fore I have no small difficulty to keep friends 
with both parties. Proud, vain, and con- 
ceited as Polly is, she has thought proper to 
stretch out a friendly hand to the governess. 
I have never made the slightest advance, 
rather drawn back, but she forces her friend- 
ship on me, very much to the annoyance of 
her mother and sister. 

" 'She goes out a great deal and is, she says, 
very much admired. Lately she has taken 
into her head to come into my room on her 
return from these parties, keeping her poor 
maid up and me awake while she recounts 
her conquests and flirtations. 

" ' Sometimes she comes into the school- 
room in the middle of lessons and brings 
her work ; at this Meggie gets abusive, and 
Miss Sydney relapses into one of her silent 
moods, which, though gracefully worn, are 
quite impenetrable.' " 

"What an odd girl that Miss Sydney 
seems," said Eachel, as Jacinthe paused. 
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" I think her situation is even worse than 
Hetty's." 

Jacinthe took up the letter again. "'I 
don't think the Doctor cares much for either 
of his step-daughters, though he is always 
tolerahly polite to Polly. 

" ' As to Meg, she quite hates him, and I 
must say he gives her every reason for so 
doing/" 

" Hetty doesn't tell us much about her- 
self, does she?" said Jacinthe, as she paused 
again. 

" Shall I be de trap said a voice above 
them among the rocks. Both Bessie and 
Bachel exclaimed — 

" Oh no, certainly," and Compton dropped 
himself gently down among them. 

" I fancied I heard your voice reading," 
he said, with a glance at the letters on 
Jacinthe's lap. "I hope all accounts of 
your sister are satisfactory." 

Jacinthe left Bessie to answer, and sat 
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back shading her eyes, and looking far 
away over the sunny sea. Their conversa- 
tion fell brokenly on her ear, for she was 
more engaged with her own musings. 

She felt unhappy ; unhappy on account 
of many things. Firstly, she thought she 
had been unjust to Hetty ; secondly, home 
was so desolate without Hetty ; thirdly, she 
fancied Hetty's letters were not so affec- 
tionate as they used to be. 

Perhaps there was a little truth in all 
this. Besides, she would have given much 
to know Hetty's private life. Those details 
of duties did not satisfy her. She knew 
Tom Compton went often to Nettlescombe ; 
did he see her sister ? 

Why was Hetty less loving when she did 
write, and why did she write so seldom ? 

K Tom Compton could have seen under 
the white hand, he would have seen very 
tearful eyes gazing dreamily out on the 
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Jacinthe's jealousy was of a very innocent 
kind; she was as mucli hurt by lf<;tty's 
supposed unkindness as at 'I'oni Coinpion's 
disallegiance. 

Presently she rose and wandered off' to 
where the children were playinjj, and tlien 
passed up the rocks by a different path and 
went to meet her father. Torn Conipton 
felt relieved and yet nncornforlable. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

. STRANGE NEWS. 

A FEW days after came another letter. 

"I write again so soon," said Hetty,, 
"because I have learnt strange news that 
will interest you all. Polly Thornton is 
engaged to be married to Mr. Compton ! 
She came into the school-room yesterday 
afternoon, when Sybil and I were sitting 
alone, and informed us of her intended 
marriage. 

" Polly is naturally very flippant, and told 
us the news in her own style. 

" ' Don*t you pity me. Miss Whittiker 
she exclaimed, throwing herself on the sofa, 
*Mr. Compton has gone away for a whole 
fortnight/ 
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" Of course I said I was not aware that 
Tom's presence was necessary to her happi- 
ness. 

" * Nor was it, a week ago/ she answered, 
with a slight approach to the sarcastic ; 
' but now that it is all decided, of course it 
is, or ought to be/ 

" Miss Sydney looked up from her easel. 

" ' Do you mean to say, Polly,' she said, 
quietly, ' that you are really going to marry 
Tom Compton?' 

" There was a peculiar tone in Sybil's 
voice that puzzled me, and evidently dis- 
pleased Miss Thornton, for she flushed up 
and exclaimed — 

" * And pray why should I not ? Am I 
not his equal in rank and wealth ?' 

" Sybil answered quietly, ' Yes,' and 
turned again to her painting, and Polly, 
after a few sneers at Miss Sydney for 
imbecility and impertinence, asked me to 
go and walk with her in the park. 

10—2 
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" A dependent should be a person without 
a will, a good Kstener, and a good flatterer. 
As I am none of these I find it difficult to 
play my part ; and I never spent a more 
disagreeable hour than when wandering 
about the park, at the mercy of Polly's 
tongue, temper, and caprices. 

"She was strangely restless. She went 
from one seat to another. It was too hot, 
too cold, too shady, too sunny. She rattled 
on love, marriage, and Tom Compton, giving 
me no time to put in a word, and then 
reproached me with coldness, and taking no 
interest in her ; and then, if I asked a ques- 
tion, would scarcely reply. 

" I allowed her to sulk for a time, quite 
sure that she was too anxious to talk out 
her thoughts and anxieties to remain so 
long. 

"She soon began again. They were to 
be married in two months, and she was 
determined her wedding should be one of 
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the gayest of the season, and her trousseau 
magnificent. 

" Tom wished to go to Italy for the trip ; 
she would have preferred Paris, but she gave 
way in that ; however, she was determined 
to live in London. Mr. Compton liked the 
country best, but she had not quite made 
up her mind about that. She would take 
her husband a handsome fortune, so she 
thought she had a right to have a will as 
well as he. 

" IHd I know she fancied Tom had been 
rather fond of one of my sisters ? 

Polly stammered a little when she said 
that, and then I understood her object in 
making me walk with her that afternoon. 

" Was Jacinthe very pretty ? Did Mr. 
Compton go to Beach House often ? She 
knew he went constantly to Northclifie. 

"I could not help smiling, and Polly 
quite blushed, a rare thing for her. 

''She hoped I did not think she was 
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jealous. ; she had too much confidence 
in Mr. Compton : besides, she added^ she 
knew he had been a great flirt ; she didn't 
mind that. And besides — she had the grace 
to stammer and hesitate a little — she was 
only too well aware that Mr. Compton 
would not marry a portionless girl. She 
was not blind to his faults. She was quite 
aware that Tom was very mercenary. She 
had no doubt her own fortune was not 
among the least of her attractions in his 
eyes; and then she laughed, not at all 
pleasantly or happily. Poor Polly ! In her 
anxiety to know how far she had cause for 
jealousy she was showing it to me most 
openly. 

" I could not be merciful to her. I would 
not tell her what she wanted to know. 

" She lingered longingly on the subject, 
but when we rose to go home she knew no 
more of the real history than when we first 
began to talk. 
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If she had not been so cruel as to boast 
her power above Jacinthe on account of 
wealth, I should, perhaps, have been more 
pitiful: as it was, I thought 'Let wealth 
bring you all it can ; thank Heaven it is not 
the balm for all sorrow. Remember your 
mortality, and suffer patiently, my dear 



" As we wandered back to the house 
we met the Doctor. ' You have heard the 
news, Miss Whittiker, I see,' he said, laugh- 
ing a short harsh laugh, and preparing to 
light a cigar. ' Well, we are all doomed to 
do foolish things some time in our lives.* 

" ' Some do more foolish things than others, 
though,' said Polly, pointedly and scornfully, 
alluding to his marriage with her mother, 
which she had always disapproved. 

" ' Very true,' he replied, coolly lighting a 
fusee, and refusing to perceive the sarcasm ; 
^ so I advise you, PoUy, to look before you 



PoUy/ 
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" Polly made no reply, but sauntered off." 

And now if Hetty had written the truth, 
and the whole truth, she would have added, 
"And then the Doctor said, 'Let her go. Miss 
Whittiker ; come and have a stroll with me 
under the beeches on the other side of the 
house.' " 

And she would have written, "That hour 
was not nearly so wearisome as the preceding ; 
and there was no occasion to be eitherwithout 
a will, a good listener, or a good flatterer. 

" I was at liberty to argue as I chose, and 
I dared to say to the Doctor what I had 
never dared to say to anyone before ; what 
even I had scarcely dared to think. And 
his mocking manner of treating all subjects, 
his questioning and doubts of all I had been 
accustomed to consider certain and true, 
his calm and bitter satire on the world in 
general, did not astonish or disgust me 
in the least, for three months had accus- 
tomed me to his ways of thinking. At first 
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I used to wonder if this man was right in 
aJl he said, in spit^ of all his grand argu- 
ments; and I had a kind of fear, and yet 
admiration of him, as I should have of 
Mephistopheles, but now that has passed 
away. I listen and argue myself quite 
daringly. After all, why not study the evil 
as well as the good? Ignorance is not 
innocence." 

And she would have added, " That stroll 
in the fresh evening air, under the beech- 
trees, had a wonderfully reviving effect after 
all the annoyance and enmd of the day. I 
felt almost as refreshed as I used after a 
walk on the beach at Northclifte. 

"We were talking, standing still under 
the avenue, when in the distance I saw 
the carriage coming along. It startled 
me, and I turned hastily towards Doctor 
Thornton. 

" He smiled one of the disagreeable smiles 
that make him look as if he were a sneering 
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demon mocking you, and I said 'Good 
night/ hurriedly, and walked off. 

" I wish I had not coloured so crimson ; 
I wish I had not rushed off so hastily. 
After all, what harm was I doing ? 

"I hate the Doctor when he smiles in 
that manner. 

" And then I went into the house. 

" I certainly did not wish to meet Mrs. 
Thornton : it would have looked odd, per- 
haps, for her to see me alone with the 
Doctor ; and she is so vulgar, she would 
have been sure to speak out plainly. Speak 
out plainly, what ?" 

But Hetty never dreamt of writing all 
this. She said, " And then I went into the 
house, and found Sybil Sydney dressed 
ready to go into the drawing-room after 
dinner. And I was invited too, and Mrs. 
Thornton was in excellent humour and quite 
civil to me, all because of this coming 
marriage. 
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" Can you fancy Sybil Sydney acting pro- 
phetess ? She came to my room last night, 
talked for a few moments, and then, after 
saying good night, added, quietly — 

" * I think you are a little annoyed, Miss 
Whittiker, to hear of Polly's proposed 
marriage with Mr. Compton. Believe me, 
however, it will not take place !' 

" I exclaimed — ' What do you mean ? how 
can you know ?' She looked quietly up in 
my face and smiled. 

"*A prophetess never explains her pro- 
phecies/ she said, and then almost before I 
could say another word she was gone. I 
hope she may be right, but I can't say I 
put much faith in her words." 

There was a general silence as Eachel 
laid down the letter on the breakfast-table ; 
Jacinthe was the first to break it, but her 
voice, in spite of her proud efforts to appear 
unconcerned, trembled painfully. 

" I suppose we shall see Miss Thornton 
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if she comes to Northcliffe," she said, and 
then she got up and went into the garden. 
Jacinthe was a thorough woman, and a 
burst of tears was indispensable afber such 
news. 

Mr. Whittiker did not speak. What could 
he say ? He might call Tom Compton a dis- 
honourable rascal, but that would not com- 
fort Jacinthe ; and after all — ^had he the 
right? Mr. Compton had never openly- 
mentioned love, never talked of marriage, 
had broken no promises, for he had never 
made any. Acknowledging the plain truth, 
Mr. Compton was quite free, as far as words 
went, to marry anyone or to make any 
engagement he chose. 

So Mr. Whittiker held his tongue, but 
went to London sadder and graver than ever. 

He came back earlier than usual, in high 
spirits. By some strange chance the news 
of his misfortunes had reached his only 
brother, a merchant in Spain, from whom 
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he had been separated and estranged for 
years. He had received a letter from him 
inquiring into his affiurs, and offering him 
all the assistance one brother has a right to 
claim from another. 

His brother, as himself, had made his own 
position, but unlike Mr. Whittiker, he had 
risen steadily, always prospering, and never 
receiving any of those sudden blows from 
fortune which undo the work of years and 
necessitate another commencement. 

Unlike Mr. Whittiker also, he had re- 
mained unmarried, and devoting all his 
mind to business, had gradually acquired a 
considerable fortune. 

The brothers had been separated from 
their first starting in life, John Whittiker 
remaining in England, Louis preferring to 
work his way abroad, and gradually, as time 
passed on, each gathered his own interests 
about him, his own anxieties, and almost 
forgot the other. 
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Sometimes, though very rarely, they 
wrote, but a sKght dispute occurring between 
them on some business matter, that ceased 
altogether, and for years it was only by 
report they heard of each other. Eeport 
told Mr. Whittiker that his brother Louis 
was rich, unmarried, and a stem, hard man 
of business. And surely he had a right to 
believe it, when on writing to his brother 
to tell him of his first misfortune, he received 
no answer in any shape. When the second 
fall came he scarcely remembered Louis 
was in existence. 

It was ten years since he had seen that 
handwriting — ten years since any communi- 
cation had passed between them ! 

, Trouble and anxiety had worn away a 
good deal of energy and pride; ten years 
ago, perhaps, he would have put the letter 
aside, remembering the former neglect and 

unkindness, and relied on himself alone. 
To-day, worn and weary, and thinking 
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of his eight children and his nixty years, he 
forgot the past and received it almost thank- 
fuUy. 

He answered the letter by return of post, 
arranged his affairs, went about his passport, 
and rmme home tlie same day with the 
intelligence that lie meant to {fo to Spain 
and see his brother. 

Of course such news made quit(^ a stir at 
Beach House. Besides the packing and 
preparations necessary for the journey, tliere 
was so much to think and talk about of 
what might result from it. 

Perhaps Jacintho was the only one who, 
in the general bustle and oxciteinent, re- 
membered the letter that had been received 
from Nettlescombe. She wrotc^ a few lines 
to tell Hetty of their father's intended jour- 
ney, and she added, in a postscri{)t, " Your 
news is most surprising;" that was all. 

She busied herself most dutifully in 
arranging shirts in the poiimantcau, and 
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she tried to think that the tears that fell 
silently on the white linen were caused by 
grief at the troubles of them all, and not 
on account of her own. Poor J acinthe — ^that 
day was not the shortest or least miserable 
of her life. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

sybil's story — A VISIT TO THK ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The London season was in all its glory, and 
of course Mrs. Thornton and Polly were in 
town; so Miss Whittiker and her two pupils 
had Nettlescombe peacefully to themselves. 

The arrangement gave general satisfac- 
tion, for Mrs. Thornton was considered a 
nuisance by all parties, husband, children, 
governess, servants, and Miss Sydney. In 
London she had less time to annoy her hus- 
band, and the servants, and Hetty and her 
pupils were out of her reach. 

But Nettlescombe was frightfully dull if it 
was peaceful, and the days dragged on as 
if they never would pass. 
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Sometimes Hetty, in despair, would try 
to rouse up Sybil, but while she complained 
of her impassibility, she almost envied her 
the power of thus living in herself, aU-suffi- 
cient for her own happiness. 

One day, as they sat alone together, Miss 
Sydney, as usual, painting, Hetty working, 
Hetty said suddenly, and rather impa- 
tiently — 

" Do you never tire of your own thoughts^ 
Sybil?" 

" Never," Miss Sydney replied, looking^ 
up. " I am constant to myself as to every- 
thing else." 

Hetty sighed. 

"We are very different, are we not?" 
continued Sybil, after a pause, " but then, 
you are one of a large family, I am a stray-^ 
ling, a waif on the wide world, and circum- 
stances influence so much the character." 

As she spoke she rested her arm on the 
easel, and shading her eyes with her deli- 
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cately formed hand, gazed out at the sunny 
landscape, with, for her, a strange expres- 
sion, an expression of mingled trouble, 
sorrow, and regret. 

" Shall I tell you my story ?" she said, 
suddenly turning away from the window, 
and continuing her painting. 

" Yes, if it doesn t pain you," Hetty an- 
swered. 

" It will not be worse to tell it than 
to think it," she replied, " and I think it a 
thousand times a day, whenever Mrs. 
Thornton taunts me with my dependence, 
or I look out on the park. This is the 
story : — 

" Nettlescombe formerly belonged to my 
great-uncle, General Sydnej-, and my father 
was heir to it. Papa was an orphan, and 
he lived with the General liere at Nettles- 
combe, and was educated by tutoi-s until 
he was old enough to go to Oxford. My 
great-uncle loved him as a son, and took 
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great pride in him, for he was wonderftJly 
handsome and very clever. He was not 
only quite an artist, but he had mental 
abilities of the highest order, and gained 
all kinds of honours at Oxford. My 
uncle was very proud of him; he denied 
him nothing that he asked, and which his 
purse could grant. 

" Till papa was twenty-three all went 
well ; then he left college and came to live 
at home. 

" My uncle had a housekeeper named 
Mrs. Williams, in whom he placed great 
confidence, and who was the ruling power 
in the house." 

Sybil blushed a little and paused. 

"I suppose she saved enough, or my 
uncle gave her the money ; but at any 
rate, she kept her daughter at an expensive 
boarding-school, and had her educated like 
a lady. 

Fanny Williams was not only pretty, but 
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she had gay, attractive maimers, therefore it 
was not very astonishing that when she 
came to Nettlescombe to pass her holidays, 
and papa came from Oxford for his vaca- 
tion, they passed a good deal of their time 
together. 

"Of course Mrs. Williams encouraged 
them, but the Q-eneral knew nothing of it. 

"The end of it was that papa married 
secretly the housekeeper's daughter, and in 
a couple of years had two sons. 

" Till the birth of the second child they 
contrived to keep the marriage secret. 
Mamma lived in London and papa managed 
to give her a very comfortable sum out of 
the allowance he received from his uncle. 

" Somehow, through some carelessness of 
the servants, a letter for papa from his wife 
was opened by the General, and then all 
the secret came out. 

" There is little occasion to tell you that 
my uncle's affection and friendship were lost 
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for ever. His nephew, the heir of Nettles- 
combe, married to the daughter of a servant! 
The Q-eneral's pride could never stand such 
a blow. He could not disinherit my father, 
for the property was entailed; but he 
stopped his allowance, refused to pay the 
few debts he had, and turned him adrift on 
the world utterly penniless, to wait till 
Nettlescombe should be his. 

" My father only managed to avoid arrest 
by the assistance of the Jews. He had 
been brought up to no profession. As the 
nephew and heir of a rich man, what could 
he do now to earn bread? It is true he 
was clever enough to succeed in almost any 
profession, but a course of study and money 
were necessary before commencing any, and 
meanwhile how were his wife and children 
• to live? He resigned himself to the lot 
of a drawing-master, and then his health 
began to fail; he had never been strong, 
and symptoms of consumption appeared. 
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" My mother trembled. How should she 
procure food, medicine, and rest for the 
invalid, and bread for the children? My 
father worked on, giving lessons at two- 
and-sixpence an hour, and comforted her 
with the assurance that his cough was con- 
stitutional, and that when he was master of 
Nettlescombe it wouldt be time enough to 
think of rest and nursing. 

" By some chance he came to know Dr. 
Thornton, I often wonder what in my 
father attracted the friendship of the Doctor. 
He could not have bestowed more care on 
his most lucrative patient than he gave 
papa — all in vain, however, the disease 
increased visibly. Meanwhile, mamma was 
expecting another child. 

"Mamma has often told me since how 
they struggled and suffered, and how patient 
papa was. He used to comfort himself with 
the thought that even if he died before his 
uncle his son would inherit, and that sooner 
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or later his family would live rich and 
happy. 

" A terrible blow had still to fall on him, 

" They lived in a poor neighbourhood, in a 
narrow street, a fit place to nourish disease if 
it once crept in. My eldest brother caught 
a fever. Can you imagine the agony of the 
parents when Doctor. Thornton pronounced 
it typhus ? There was not only grief for the 
loss of their child, but for the loss of the 
inheritance. The younger sickened two 
days after. Picture their despair. The 
disease gained hourly. In a week from the 
sickening of the eldest both were dead, and 
I was born. 

"Do you think blessings hailed me? 
Even, in her agony, my mother upbraided 
Heaven for cruelty." 

Sybil paused again in her painting, and 
looked up at Hetty with a look of intense pain. 

" The same year papa died. Nettlescombe 
was lost, and passed into another branch of 
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the family, from whom it went to Captain 
Thornton, Mrs. Thornton's first husband. 
I will not tell you tlu^ story of poverty, 
misery, and evil that is my history from 
ray birth till I was fifteen. I could not tell 
it you without casting reproach on the dead. 
For the last three years I have lived here, 
as you know." 

Tliey were both silent for some moments. 
Then Sybil said— 

" Don't you think, Miss Whittiker, a good 
deal of what pious people call the finger of 
providence might be more properly attri- 
buted to the fiend ?" 

"Sybil !" was all Hetty said. 

" I don't mean to shock you," Sybil an- 
swered; "but when I think of how I live 
at Nettlescombe, and how I might have 
lived " 

She paused, turned away from Hetty, and 
looked earnestly and wistfully out of the 
window at the beautiful park. 
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"It is a handsome property/' she said, 
quietly; "worth about two thousand a 
year, and worthy of better masters than 
that scheming doctor and his virago of a 
wife." 

The last words were spoken slowly and 
distinctly, and at that instant Dr. Thornton 
put his head into the room. 

" Where's Meg ?" he asked, with a quick 
glance at Miss Sydney. She left Hetty to 
answer, and went on with her painting, as 
serene as the Madonna head she was 
copying. 

He went up to her, and looked over her 
shoulder. 

" When do you mean to exhibit, Sybil?" 

" Never," she replied ; " my forte is obser- 
vation, not exhibition." And she looked up 
keenly in his face. 

" True," he answered, coldly. " What a 
beautiful head! Is it a copy, or a conception ? 
I should scarcely have thought you could 
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have conceived such an idea. So much lor 
educational theories — eh ?" 

She knew well enough what lie meant. 

"I should paint hell scenes, 1 suppose/' 
she said, with a cloudy look falling over 
her eyes. 

"What language for a lady! My dear 
child, you shock me 1" he said, turning 
away. 

The servant brought in tea, and Sybil 
went to make it. The Doctor sat down. 

"Really I must say, you school-room 
people are much better oft' than we in the 
drawing-room," he said, as he took a cup of 
tea from Miss Sydney's hand. 

" Why and how?" asked Hetty. 

"Why? Because you take it in peace, 
and peace is bliss. I suppose you know," he 
continued, in a slightly sarcastic tone, " that 
dear Polly is to be married next month, 
and that she is to go down to Compton Hall 
in a week ? Tom is in town — all love, fire, 
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and devotion ; and I only trust Mrs. Thorn- 
ton's health will stand the balls, dinners, and 
theatres eternally going on." 

So talked the Doctor, giving them short 
accounts of all the gay doings in London. 
He even condescended to talk to Sybil about 
the Royal Academy, and described some of 
the pictures so well that he roused her to 
attention — almost to animation. He had 
been to the dinner given by the president, 
for Dr. Thornton stood high in the public 
estimation, and could tell many interesting 
anecdotes. 

He was quite amusing; though even 
whilst thus unbending himself, he could not 
altogether get rid of his sarcastic humour and 
usual bitterness. He left them when Meg 
returned, to pay some professional visits, 
which he said had brought him to Nettles- 
combe, and they saw him no more that even- 
ing. At ten o'clock his servant brought 
Miss Sydney a note ; it was to say, with Dr. 
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Thomton'8 compliments, that lie would 
escort them to the Royal Academy on the 
morrow if they had no objection to rise early 
and bear the fatigue of a journey to London. 

Of course all three thought nothing of 
early rising or fatigue, and Sybil sent back 
word that they would be ready at any time 
the Doctor should name. 

Accordingly the next morning at eight 
o'clock they were all seated in the Doctor's 
own carriage, rather a tight pack, rolling 
along to the railway-station. 

It was a May morning, with almost sum- 
mer sunshine; the air fresh and fragrant 
with spring flowers, and musical with spring 
birds' songs. 

Hetty's conscience was rather blunter 
now than when she had used Hilton so 
severely, and she didn't care to ask herself 
if she were doing her duty to Mrs. Thornton 
in taking this rather questionable day's 
pleasuring. She shut her eyes firmly to the 
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possible wrong ; she had so little enjoyment, 
surely to refuse this would he folly. Be- 
sides, why should she question Dr. Thorn- 
ton's power ? surely he had a right to take 
his step-daughter and his ward to the Royal 
Academy. And of course their governess 
must go with them. Well, it was very 
pleasant driving along through the green 
lanes in the easy carriage ; and it was very 
pleasant to sit opposite the Doctor when he 
was good-humoured, and listen to his clever 
conversation, and know that he appreciated 
yours, though you were only a governess ! 

And it was flattering to know that the 
day's journey had been planned for your 
special amusement, so that your society 
might bless the individual sitting opposite 
in another aspect than that of dependent. 
To-day you were the guest — the most 
honoured guest of the party ! 

Shut your eyes firmly if you choose, 
Hetty. Why should you not sin, like all 
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the rest of the world ? Why, I should like 
to know, is a governess to be better than 
other people ? Not a bit of it. But you 
are quite right, Hetty, not to be surprised 
when the Doctor packs you all into a cab on 
arriving in London, and drives off, not to 
his residence in Albemarle Street, where no 
doubt his lady would be a little astonished 
to see you, but straight to Trafalgar Square. 

In the crowd, for, early as it is, there is a 
crowd, Miss Sydney creeps about, catalogue 
in hand, perfectly happy and quiet, but she 
is quite willing to let Meg follow her. Meg 
would do anything rather than keep by her 
step-father, so of course Hetty is left to the 
Doctor. 

Presently the Doctor stops. Ah ! Hali- 
day, how d'ye do? Crush — isn't it?" 
The name attracts Hetty's attention. She 
can't see who the doctor speaks to, for he 
quite hides him with his portly person, but 
the voice seems familiar. She examines 
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intently the picture before which they are 
standing. It can't be her Mr. Haliday ; but 
she wont look. In spite of herself she 
listens, and her ear catches the words 
" Northcliffe " and " Compton Hall." Why 
should she fear Mr. Haliday meeting her 
here in Dr. Thornton's company ?" 

But she does, and she wont hear Dr. 
Thornton when he says " Why, you must be 
an old friend of Miss Whittiker's !" 

Mr. Haliday notices that the lady seems 
very intent over the picture — very obstinately 
intent. Mr. Haliday can wait; she must turn. 
Yes, that dark handsome face is certainly 
Hetty Whittiker's. They shake hands. 
" Isn't it a horrid crush ?" Hetty says. But 
Mr. Haliday takes no notice of her words. 
He teUs her he came from NorthcliflPe the 
day before yesterday ; he had intended 
calling on her to-morrow to bring a small 
parcel from her sisters. She didn't care 
to meet his steady gaze; she didn't care 
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much to hear from home to-day ; slie quite 
hoped Jacmthe had not sent her anything. 
She was glad when Sybil joined them, and 
began speaking of some picture with artistic 
knowledge. Mr. Haliday turned and talked 
to her, and Hetty felt relieved. 

It was nearly three o'clock. At five the 
Doctor had a consultation to attend, so they 
left the Academy, and accepted Mr. Hali- 
day's invitation to lunch at his sister's. 
Miss Haliday was a maiden lady of limited 
fortune. She was very like her brother, 
though perhaps more amiable. She had 
heard a great deal of Dr. Thornton, not 
only as a clever physician, but as a chemical 
lecturer, and was therefore rather flattered at 
the visit. Hetty also she received kindly, 
as one of the Whittikers of Northcliffe. 

During luncheon two friends of Mr. 
Haliday's dropped in, so there was quite a 
party assembled round the old maid's rather 
frugal board. Hetty was glad, as it pre- 
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vented any familiar conversation. The 
Doctor was very courteous, only a little 
bitter now and then — evidently the eflfects 
of habit. 

Sarcasm was quite bound up in his con- 
versation ; if he spoke he was obliged to be 
sarcastic, and say harsh things. Hetty 
once asked him how his patients ]iked it. 
He laughed, and said they considered it 
part of his cleverness, and were content, and 
sometimes frightened. " But you see. Miss 
Whittiker," lie added, gravely, " I never in- 
dulged in it till my reputation was made." 

As they were going away, Mr. Haliday 
came up to Hetty — " Are you thinking of 
coming back to us this summer ?" he asked. 

" I don't know," she replied, twisting her 
parasol nervously. It doesn't depend on 
me. After Miss Thornton's marriage 
perhaps I may. I shall try." 

"Do," he said, earnestly. "It will do 
3^ou all good — your sisters, and yourself." 
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" Oh, I'm well enough. Indeed, I think 
a visit home would rather upset me than 
benefit me," she returned, with an attempt 
at carelessness ; but somehow the tears rose 
slowly to her eyes, and she got up. 

Dr. Thornton approached rather quickly. 
" Are you ready ? trains wont wait our con- 
venience, you know, Miss Whittiker.'' 

It surely must have been an oversight on 
ihe part of the prudent Doctor, but he abso- 
lutely drew the governess's hand through 
his arm, and led her down to the carriage ! 

I do think that is impertinence," whis- 
pered Meg to Miss Sydney ; " to put her in 
the carriage before us !" 

And so ended the day at the Eoyal 
Academy. 
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that time, and if I had I should not have 
written it, it would have been too painful. 

How she fell step by step, yielding gra- 
dually to temptation, I know not; even 
that she reached its depths I cannot write 
certainly, but her after conduct accuses her 
so strongly that I fear there can be little 
doubt of it. And in her excuse what can I 
urge? 

Shall I tell you of the exposed position 
of a governess ? Perhaps you would answer 
all women are exposed to the like temptation. 
A governess only among the rest. 

If you knew the solitude of a governess's 
life, the falseness, the ennui, the weariness 
of such a position, you would not wonder 
that I place it above any as exposed to 
temptation. Kind Words are very welcome 
to a heart worn and weary with slight and 
neglect. 

Wounded vanity revives wonderfully at a 
very slight touch, and when there is such a 
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be a perfect dissembler under such a master 
as Dr. Thornton. 

As far as Mrs. Thornton was concerned, 
she had no very difficult part to play — ^very 
little need for deceit. Mrs. Thornton lived 
so thoroughly apart, engrossed with her 
gaieties and duties to the great world, that 
she seldom interfered with or saw Miss 
Whittiker. Besides, she was stupidly un- 
suspicious, and always saw things in the 
light in which the Doctor chose her to see 
them. He told her of the day spent at the 
Boyal Academy in his own peculiar way, 
and she never dreamt that it had any 
other motive than that alleged by her hus- 
band, a desire to give the girls a treat. 
However, she was not quite pleased at it, 
but still she only said, " Don't do it again. 
Doctor. Meg's not strong enough for such 
a day's work." And the Doctor did not. 
But they met much oftener now. Miss 
Whittiker and her pupils had joined the 
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party in town, and as Dr. Thornton was 
lecturing every week to a crowded and 
fashionable audience, Meg and her governess 
attended those lectures, and generally the 
Doctor walked home with his step-daughter. 
Besides, Meg was admitt'Cd more to the 
drawing-room, leaving Hetty oftener alone 
in the school-room with Miss Sydney, and 
then the Doctor would come in for half 
an hour and chat. Hetty had lost that 
painfiil reserve which characterized her 
when she first came, and received and talked 
to him openly as an equal ; by living amidst 
so much style and wealth she had gradually 
acquired the bearing and self-possession of 
the lady of society, little as she had seen of 
it. Perhaps Hetty was almost too dignified 
and stately now. She would not have suited 
Beach House. 

If she had known her duty she would 
have gone home at once. She did think of 
it sometimes, particularly when she received 
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those simple, loving letters from Jacintlie, 
telling her of home troubles and home affec- 
tion ; and sometimes she longed for a look 
at the sea or a quiet walk on the sands with 
her old companion, and perhaps, just as she 
was thinking of all this, with Jacintlie's 
letter in her hand, the door would open and 
the Doctor enter. 

" Here's the book I was speaking of. 
Miss Whittiker or " 1 have got you and 
the girls tickets for such a concert. Polly 
is going, and I shall drop in." Or perhaps 
it would be, " Come into the dining-room 
to-night when Mrs. Thornton asks you. 
She will go to bed early, and we can have 
a chat before Polly returns from her ball." 

Then the thoughts of home flew away 
anywhere ; and while Jacinthe and Bessie 
held sisterly converse about poor Hetty and 
her heroic conduct, poor Hetty was probably 
the well-dressed listener to some celebrated 
singer, thinking, however, less of the music 
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than of the moment when the tall, portly 
figure of the Doctor should appear, with his 
step-daughter on his arm. 

And now I am glad I have written it 
fairly down. Disgraceful as her secret was, 
I confess Hetty is, to me, one not altogether 
to be sneered at; and it pains me to have 
her sin dragged out and paraded before the 
eyes of those who, while they scorn her, 
would not dare to look into their own 
hearts — or even before your eyes, who have 
not sinned because you have not been so 
tempted perhaps. 

I shall not speak of it much again. Here 
and there, as the history unfolds, it wiU ap- 
pear, and I cannot help it, for the sin was 
wound up, serpent-like, in her life ; bttt now 
you know the fact, all I beg is — Have mercy 
on Hetty. 

We pray that we may be forgiven our 
trespasses, and we pray that we may not be 
led into temptation : at least you do. Those 
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who have sinned and know it, and know the 
temptation and the evil, sometimes forget, or 
sometimes remember and dare not; — but will 
Heaven, think you, count tliem wholly evil ? 
« « « « 

Hetty was rather surprised one day to 
receive a letter from Miss Haliday inviting 
her to spend from Saturday till Monday with 
her. She said her brother was coming from 
Northcliflfe and going to preach at a church 
near Gower Street, and she thought perhaps 
Miss Whittiker would like to hear her old 
friend and afterwards have a little chat on 
home matters. 

Mrs. Thornton had just had an invitation 
from some high and mighty individual who 
all through the season had been inclined to 
snub her and her wealth, so that she was 
good-humoured, and had no objection to 
Miss Whittiker s going. 

" Oh yes, certainly, the Halidays were re- 
spectable kind of people," and she supposed 
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they lived in a part of the town where there 
wa8 no fear of infectious diseases being 
caught. She would inquire of the Doctor 
and let Miss Whittiker know ; and so un- 
consciously she just did what the governess 
was hoping she would do. 

Of course Dr. Tliomton thought Miss 
Whittiker might safely go. 

It was a June afternoon, sunny and 
pleasant, but too hot to travel pleasantly 
in a crowded omnibus or to be set down 
with equanimity in the middle of Oxford 
Street, when the road was thick with mud, 
thanks to the water-carts. 

And then she lost her way, and could not 
find Gower Street, Bedford Square, and it 
was past five o'clock when, after turning and 
returning, and crossing and recrossing, she 
at length did reach Miss Haliday's, not in 
the best of tempers either. 

The old lady v/as dressed in her Sunday 
cap and her Sunday silk, and looked so cool 
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and pleasant that Hetty submitted graciously 
to her kind embrace. 

The room was plainly furnished, and 
stuffed with those hundred and one things 
which must come into one's only sitting- 
room ; but there were plenty of flowers, and 
bright geraniums shut out the vulgar gaze 
from the open windows. 

The table was laid for tea with the best 
cliina, but there were only two cups, and 
Hetty thought rather drearily of the even- 
ing before her. 

If Hetty had consulted her pleasure she 
certainly would have remained in Albemarle 
Street, but in her cool moments she had 
reflected on her conduct to Mr. HaUday, 
and blamed herself for behaving in a manner 
that by its very desire to avoid remark might 
have raised his suspicions. 

If she refused the present invitation he 
might think she wished to avoid him. Hetty 
Wliittiker manoeuvring to avoid suspicion ! 
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If they had dreamt of such a thing at 
home ! 

" I thought, my dear," said Miss Hali- 
day, kindly, "when I saw you the other 
day that you looked weary and harassed, 
and I fancied a little quiet talk with 
an old maid like me would do you 
good." 

" I don't have much quiet at the 
Thorntons', certainly," answered Hetty ; 
"but one soon gets used to any kind of 
life." 

"True," said the old maid; "stiU I 
think tranquillity is a blessed thing." 

Hetty wondered how Miss Haliday could 
find luxury in what must be her daily por- 
tion, so she only said "Yes," and leant 
back in her chair, with a feeling of dissatis- 
faction at being where she was. 

Still it was pleasant to be waited on by 
the prim, kind old lady, and to drink tea 
out of the delicate china, while the London 
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air came flowing in over the geraniums 
and mignonette with an almost country 
fragrance. It was very different from the 
school-room in Albemarle Street, and dif- 
ferei^t^ too, from the dear old home. Miss 
Haliday had lived abroad a great deal in 
her early life, and when her guest was com- 
fortably settled and quieted down — ^for the 
old maid had perceived Hetty was a little 
vexed and out of humour — she regaled her 
with quaint descriptions of her foreign home; 
and she had plenty to tell her of dear 
Percy, when he was a little boy, and she his 
pretty, grown-up sister. They had visited 
a good many of the Dutch and Flemish 
towns, and among them Percy had imbibed 
his love of art. She had made acquaint- 
ances with Flemish painters, one of whom 

r and then Miss Haliday paused, for there 

was something in her guest's eyes that 
seemed too grand to trouble with her simple 
love-story; and thoiDigh Hetty smiled and 
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said, Go on, please," the old maid was too 
humble, or too proud, I know not which, to 
unlock that sacred memory. 

So she paused, and after dreaming a mo- 
ment or two with her teaspoon poised on the 
edge of her cup, she launched out again 
into stories of her Dutch life. 

The evening passed more quickly than 
Hetty had anticipated; and when nine 
o'clock came, and with it the supper-tray, 
she was quite surprised to find how their 
friendship had ripened. She was actually 
discussing quite private matters with the 
prim old lady opposite — ^little moral theories 
which she had constructed for herself on 
rather trembling foundations — ^little bitter 
opinions on love, men, and manners; and 
the old maid was not picking them to 
pieces, she was not clever enough to do 
that, but talking away energetically and 
quickly in a loving way, and quoting the 
Bible and her grandmother, till she fairly 
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out-talked the discontented lady of moral 
theories and logical genius. 

And then Miss Haliday rang the bell for 
prayers, and so ended the day. 

The next morning came a note from Mr. 
Haliday to say that he shouldn't be with 
them till after morning service ; so Miss 
Haliday and Hetty went to church alone. 

Both clergymen were in their places when 
they entered, and Hetty almost coloured 
when she caught Mr. Haliday's eye fixed 
on her in that inquiring way which had 
annoyed her so much on their last meeting. 
She was glad when the service was over, 
though the sound of the deep, strong voice 
k^pt ringing in her ears all down the crowded 
aisle above the organ's loudest tones. He 
was waiting for them at the church door, and 
ojflfered an arm to each — a proceeding very- 
much against Hetty's London idea of fitness. 

Almost his first question to her at dinner 
was, "Are you coming back to us this 
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summer?" and she made him the same 
reply as before. 

He had much to tell her about North- 
cliflFe. There was another baby at the 
Vicarage, and Eachel was to be godmother. 
The Comptons were anxious for the wed- 
ding to take place at Northcliffe ; but Misfit 
Thornton objected. What kind of a person 
was Miss Thornton ? 

Hetty would not tell much. She was 
handsome and kind-hearted, rather hasty in 
her temper, and fond of money and pleasure. 

Mr. Haliday seemed perfectly satisfied 
with her answer. Then he produced a 
small packet, " Jacinthe had sent," he said. 
" She was not very well — a little thin, and 
she kept much to the house. The cold she 
had taken in the winter had left a bad 
cough ; but she was beautifiil as ever," 
Mr. Haliday added, " and so anxious to see 
her sister ^ain." 

Hetty'shands trembled a little 38 she undid 
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the parcel. There were some embroidered 
handkerchiefs and delicate collars, with a 
tiny piece of pink seaweed, gathered from 
the rocks, Jacinthe's note said ; and she was 
sure the smell and sight of it would refresh 
dearest Hetty in that hot, disagreeable 
London. 

Hetty did smell it, while Mr. Haliday 
went on talking of Northcliffe — of the 
pleasant evening walks they had together 
when the toil of the day was over — and of 
the new visitors at the Toll — and of the 
Rev. Arthur HKlton — and how they all 
talked of her and wished her back. 

She leant back, with her hand shading 
her face, playing with and smelling the sea- 
weed, and listening, at first so painfully and 
then so eagerly, and wishing in lier heart 
— oh ! so wildly wishing — the past could be 
undone, and that which had been and was 
could be blotted out for ever. 

Mr. Haliday saw the veins in her tliroat 
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throb and her chest heave, andhe ro6e iqiand 

began, " Hetty " when a double-knock 

came. She started, for she knew that knock 
well enough, and in another minnte Dr. 
Thornton walked in. 

heard through Miss Whittiker yoa 
were in town, so I jnst came in to saj 
how do yoa do," said the Doctor, shaking 
Mr. Haliday cordially by the hand. The 
cnrate looked very grave as he asked his 
visitor to be seated. He felt strengthened 
in his suspicions, and Hetty betrayed her- 
self, accustomed as she was now to deceit 
and dissimulation, for she toloured crimson 
and then turned ashy pale. Dr. Thornton 
took little notice of her; he said he was 
going to visit a patient in Bedford Square, 
and being so near, had taken the oppor- 
tunity of calling. He invited Mr. Haliday 
to visit him in Albemarle Street. And to 
Hetty's surprise and dismay, Mr. Haliday 
accepted. 
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The Doctor could be very agreeable when 
he chose, and the time passed quickly away 
in conversation, or rather listening to con- 
versation, for Hetty made no attempt to 
join in it ; and when Miss Haliday proposed 
going upstairs, she left the room with such 
a load on her heart as she had never felt 
before, even in those dark days when trouble 
first came. 

After tea Dr. Thornton went to see his 
patient, and Miss Haliday went to church. 
Hetty wondered, was it on purpose to leave 
her alone with Mr. Haliday? She leant 
with frowning brows over the book of Scrip- 
ture engravings her hostess had lent her as 
fit Sunday amusement, determined to have 
no prying into that life of hers, however 
questionable it might be. 

But if she was firm and determined, she 
had an equally firm and bold character to 
deal with; and she felt Mr. Haliday was 
standing there behind, ready to launch on 
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her any amount of severe morals he in his 
clerical capacity might think proper. 

But he came and sat down beside her, 
and laid his hand on hers as she was about 
to turn a leaf. 

"Hetty/' he almost whispered, "there 
was a time when you were the dearest 
woman on earth to me — the best, the 
noblest I thought Grod could make and 
bless a man with as his wife. That time 
has gone by now, but not without leaving 
its mark ; and for the sake of that time I 
must speak, and you must Usten. Do you 
heed me, Hetty?" he almost pleaded, for 
she had snatched away her hand, and was 
pressing it wildly over her eyes. 

" Listen. I am no lover now ; but you 
will hear no harsh words from me. Hetty, 
I will not even tell you you are sinning ; all 
I say is — Come home, come home, and 
forget this false life here; forget everything 
and everyone but your own noble, true self 
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and those who love you so. Come home 
before it is too late." 

" Mr. Halidaj V She had taken away her 
hands^ and was glaring on him with angry 
eyes, while her lips quivered convulsively, 
"What do you mean? How dare you 
insult me with your ambiguous words ; am 
I fallen so that " 

" Hush ! Hetty," he interrupted. 

"And hush, Mr. Haliday!" she said, 
sternly. "Do not come, and under the 
cover of a dead love, ojffer me such insult 
Pity ! Love ! I want neither. I under- 
stand, now," she added, in a lower voice, 
and speaking in a hard, sarcastic tone ; " I 
understand, now, your sister s sudden firiend- 
ship for me. Mere spies, you are, and per- 
haps you have mentioned it at home, and 
that's why you all talk so much, so kindly 
about me ! About me — tempted — sinning. 
Home ! No, indeed ; never will I face them 
again — ^never ! And Jacinthe, too !" 
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Her voice shook, and she rose, shaking, 
from her chair, as if palsy-stricken ; but she 
didn't go away, she only sank down again, 
shivering, into the easy-chair. There was 
a deep silence. 

"I must speak," Mr. Haliday said. 
" Hetty, I ask you to look into your own 
heart, and say are you not unjust ? Look 
into your present life, and say, dare you 
compare it with that among your sisters, 
under your father's eye at home ? I am no 
spy — I read your secret the day we met at 
the Eoyal Academy, and I know him. We 
have never talked of you as tempted. I 
ask you, do your innocent sisters dream of 
what goes on around you ? Can you fancy 
Eachel or Bessie thinking of it? Of Ja- 
cinthe I will not speak. On my sacred 
honour, Hetty, I tell you my suspicion has 
never passed my lips." 

'*And it is but a suspicion," she mut- 
tered, laying her cold, trembling fingers on 
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his hand. " If you did really love me once, 
believe me now." 

He looked into her eyes ; the words were 
on his lips, " once !'* he repeated. A dim, 
quickly-passing vision of taking her back to 
the old shrine again shot through his mind 
— ^his wife ! 

But no, there was a crimson flush coming 
back again as he looked. He sighed. " You 
will come home ?" he said. 

" A mere suspicion," she repeated, faintly ; 
" a mere suspicion, indeed." 

That double-knock again. Mr. Haliday 
rose, with a quick movement. What was 
he going to do ? She was up too, with both 
hands on his arm. 

"Don't!" she exclaimed; "in mercy 
don't! Oh, Mr. Haliday!" 

" Come back to beg a supper," said the 
Doctor's voice. " It struck me," he added, 
turning to Hetty, " that perhaps you would 
prefer coming home with me to-night, in the 
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cool, to making a solitary journey to-morrow. 
I think Mrs. Thornton would like it better." 

" Oh ! I will see Miss Whittiker home 
to-morrow," exclaimed Mr. Haliday. " In- 
deed, Dr. Thornton, you will make an in- 
veterate foe of my sister if you deprive her 
of Miss Whittiker's company before the 
allotted time." 

"What does Miss Whittiker herself 
say ?" and the Doctor turned to Hetty with 
a look which said " come." 

" I should be sorry to ojffend Miss Hali- 
day," she said, carelessly, and turning to the 
book of engravings. 

It was rather a silent supper; Hetty 
scarcely spoke at all, but her eyes glowed 
with hidden excitement, and her cheeks had 
a colour which seldom visited them now. 

The Doctor saw there was something 
wrong. 

Hetty was very glad when he went. They 
sat silently in the parlour for some time after- 
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wards ; presently the curate rose, and put a 
small morocco case on the table before her. 
" They all sent it," he said, and then he 
went out of the room, and left her alone. 

It was Jacinthe's picture. The large, 
soft eyes met hers so lovingly, so entreat- 
ingly — the white hands crossed, just accord- 
ing to her old habit ! the sweet face ! 

Hetty laid her head down over it and 
cried bitterly, as she struggled and wrestled 
with right and wrong. 

And which shall conquer? God only 
knows. 

Dr. Thornton little guessed as he walked 
home that warm June evening the sorrow 
that was being endured on his account. 

" Lead us not into temptation." .... 
And the tempter, O Lord ? 

He walked quickly along, for his was not 
a constitution to be affected much by either 
heat or cold, swinging his stick, and won- 
dering what new whim had seized Hetty. 
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Did she fear Mrs. Thornton, or had that 
confounded parson been preaching to her ? 
The last supposition was not very probable, 
for Hetty was not one to be frightened out 
of anything, the Doctor thanked heaven ; 
and as for the first, he would soon settle 
that. And then the Doctor's thoughts took 
another direction, a direction which none 
would have guessed, not even Hetty, to 
whom he unveiled his inner nature most. 
And yet the Doctor looked such a noble, 
frank-hearted man, as he walked along, 
swinging his cane in that free, careless 
manner. Thank heaven, thought is in- 
visible, else what hideous things we should 
often see, when and where we least expect 
them. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

IN WHICH POLLY GOES TO NORTHCLIFFE. 

Theke was quite an excitement felt at 
Northcliffe when it was known that Miss 
Thornton had actually arrived at Compton 
Hall. 

Tom Compton was well known as a fast 
man ; some people said too fast ; but some 
people always tell a little more than truth. 

I don't know much of Tom's private life, 
with the exception of what I have told you. 
To judge by that, he was, perhaps, rather 
susceptible on the score of ladies ; not very 
faithfiil in his attachments, and a little given 
to spending more money than he had ; 
still I think I may also call him prudent. 

Polly Thornton, with her £10,000 down. 
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and the half of the Nettlescombe property 
in prospect, was decidedly a more suitable 
match than pretty Jacinthe Whittiker with 
her nothing at all. 

Of course it must have been a terrible 
trial to him to have to make such a sacrifice, 
particularly as he had by some means won 
dear Jacinthe's affections ; but then, where 
prudence is concerned, men often make 
heroic sacrifices, and we must suppose Tom 
Compton made one. 

Polly Thornton, the heiress, and Tom 
Compton, the bridegroom, created quite an 
excitement at Northcliffe. 

Mrs. Bennett went immediately to the 
Hall, and directly after that visit, to Beach 
House. She said that Polly was decidedly 
good-looking, but very bold and conceited. 
Lady Compton appeared very much pleased 
about the intended marriage, and paid great 
court to the bride. That was all Mrs. Ben- 
nett had gathered fi'om her visit ; but it 
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furnished plenty of conversation for the 
ladies during tea, and even during their 
evening walk. 

Arthur Hilton joined them. Yes, he had 
seen the bride, and he exclaimed rather an 
indiflferent " Pooh !" when Mrs. Bennett 
asked him if he didn't think her very hand- 
some. 

It was wonderful what a fancy Mrs. Ben- 
nett had to gather the general opinion on 
Miss Thornton's personal appearance. She 
was more jealous for Jacinthe than Jacinthe 
was for herself 

In a small village, if antipathies are 
strong, popularity is equally so. 

The Whittikers had grown up at North- 
cliflfe, they seemed almost part of the place. 
Everybody knew them, and everybody liked 
them. Jacinthe was the special favourite 
both with rich and poor, for she was the 
sweetest-tempered, the least assuming, and 
the most beautiful of them all. Of course 
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in a village like Northdiffe the most distant 

resemblance of a flirtation soon becomes 

known, and Tom Compton had not passed 

three consecutive evenings sketching on the 

rocks with Jacinthe than they were reported 

engaged ; so when his marriage with Marion 

Thornton began to be talked of as a fact, 

everyone was extremely indignant. 

Polly was anxious to see Jacinthe and 

judge for herself of the beauty she had 

heard so much extolled. She was not 

altogether easy at Tom's proximity to his 

old love, more especially as now he would 

have the opportunity of comparing them 

together, and Polly, with all her vanity, 

knew she was no regular beauty. Still, she 

comforted herself: she was rich, and Tom 
• 

wanted money; and then that uncomfort- 
able little idea came stinging her vanity 
and her love again. " But I am sure I 
don't wish to be worshipped," she replied 
to it as she rolled about on her pillow; 
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" husband and wife ought each to go their 
own ways." And then she dropped asleep 
and dreamt that she stood beside her in- 
tended husband dressed in gold from head 
to foot, and as the sunshine fell on her she 
looked radiant ; and a tall, slight figure with 
golden hair came passing by' with a slow 
floating motion between the sun and her, 
and the radiance faded ; and Tom Compton 
struggled to get away from her, and she 
threw her arms round him and crushed him 
to the earth with her golden weight. 

Sunday came and she saw the Whittikers 
at church. Handsome girls, but not so 
wonderfully lovely, and she walked down 
the path from the church leaning on Tom's 
arm, quite willing to be introduced to them. 
They were rather proud kind of people, she 
thought, not at all well dressed — ^not half 
so stylish as their governess sister. She 
spoke to them of Hetty, adding she should 
have known them by their family likeness. 
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Tom was relieved to find her so civil ; lie 
had been rather afraid of his lady love's 
temper, and he would not have had her 
snub the Whittikers for the world. 

They walked all together down the road. 
As they approached Beach House Polly saw 
a lady standing on the lawn with her back 
turned towards them. 

"Ah! there's Jacinthe/' exclaimed Lady 
Compton. " The lazy girl's too ill to go to 
church, but well enough for a walk." Lady 
Compton was always a little spiteful where 
Jacinthe was concerned. 

The Whittikers did not ask my lady to 
come in ; Bessie was rather determined in 
saying "Good-bye" at the gate, and sa 
Polly went back to the Hall still jealous 
and uneasy. 

A few days passed. Compton Hall was 
rather gay, that is, as gay as such a seduded 
place could be. People from London were 
coming and going constantly. It seemed 
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as if Lady Compton was giving all her 
Mends a peep at the bride in turn; and 
there were picnics and driving, riding, and 
boating parties every day. The Whittikers 
were asked to some of them, but they never 
accepted the invitations. I suppose they 
were too proud under existing circumstances. 

As for Tom Compton, he kept going 
backwards and forwards between London 
and Northcliffe ; he said business connected 
with his coming marriage obliged him ; but 
I think Tom found his courtship rather 
irksome. 

As yet the rivals had not met. 

One day, when Polly had been rather 
more than a week at Compton Hall, she and 
Mr. Compton went down to the beach for a 
lover-like walk. 

It was extremely hot, and the gentleman 
felt much more inclined to lie down under 
the shade of the rocks and smoke a cigar 
than play the lover to the lady at his side. 

14—2 
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She was not in a very good temper that 
day. Polly was a little stont, and the heat 
made her cross ; besides, she wanted Tom 
to row her on the water, and Tom was too 
lazy to grant this unselfish, pleasant little 
whim. So she declared she was tired and 
dreadfully bored, and if those horrid rocks 
were not so hard she would sit down. 

Tom assured her that the Northcliflfe 
rocks were remarkable for their softness. 
He took out his scented cambric handker- 
chief and whisked it over a smooth stone, 
and begged her just to try it. 

" There was an awful glare !" she said, 
sulkily ; so Tom opened his umbrella. She 
did not know what people would think of 
their sitting alone together on the beach. 

" Oh ! we're engaged, you know, so no 
one can think anything," said the gentle- 
man, wondering if there was any chance of 
her allowing him to smoke. 

" How much flattery and humbug would 
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be necessary?" he wondered; and he got 
under the umbrella to commence the attack. 
Presently a shadow came slowly along the 
sands ; they didn't see it as they sat talking 
under the umbrella till it stood just opposite 
to them. 

" There's some one coming," said Polly, 
pushing away the screen, and then she 
looked up and saw a tall, fair-haired lady 
standing in the sunshine. She is beautiful, 
indeed ! — more beautiful than even Polly s 
jealous heart had feared ; and she saw Mr. 
Compton standing beside her, not looking 
bold and careless as usual — there was even 
a colour on his bronzed face, and he said, 
quite humbly — 

" Miss Jacinthe Whittiker, Marion and 
she found her hand in Jacinthe's, and those 
beautiful soft eyes looking down on her 
with a look which seemed to say, "You 
need not fear or hate me." 

Polly managed to say a few words about 
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being pleased to make Jacinthe's acquaint- 
ance, but she listened much more to what 
Jacinthe and Tom said. 

Mr. Compton soon recovered his usual 
manner, and spoke easily enough on different 
subjects, inquiring after her father and 
Hetty, and then Jacinthe turned so natu- 
rally to Marion and asked her if she thought 
Mrs. Thornton woidd spare her sister for a 
few weeks. Polly's spirits rose; she felt 
glad that Jacinthe was Hetty's sister — ^her 
sister's governess ! And in spite of Tom's 
presence she said, patronizingly, she would 
write to her mother about it if Miss Whit- 
tiker wished, and Jacinthe thanked her so 
gratefully, not only in words but with her 
shining eyes, that Polly determined she 
would. 

" It's my opinion, Mr. Compton, that that 
girl loves her sister much more than she 
ever cared for you," half-laughed, half- 
sneered Polly, as she watched Jacinthe 
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saunter away ; but as she spoke she did not 
dare look in his face. 

" Who told you Jacinthe ever did care 
for me ?" asked Tom, in a tone very different 
to his usual one in speaking to her. 

" Why, it seems a very generally known 
story down here. I suppose people thought 
I might take a little interest in the matter, 
so they have not kept it from me." Polly 
paused ; she did not know how far it might 
be safe to go. 

" I was not aware that a man had to make 
a confession of all his flirtations before he 
might honourably propose to a lady," 
answered Tom, composedly, but with a 
very disagreeable look about the eyes. 

" Then it was merely a flirtation," ex-: 
claimed Polly, quickly. 

"Of course it was," replied the gentle- 
man. "Don't you feel the heat very 
oppressive here? I think the house is 
almost cooler." 
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But Polly had no idea of letting the sub- 
ject drop so quickly, particularly as she saw 
it was a topic Tom disliked discussing ; so 
she found the rocks remarkably cool and 
pleasant, and wondered how Mr. Compton 
could be so fidgety. 

"Miss Whittiker, our governess, you 
know," Polly went on, " bad always seemed 
surprised at her (Polly's) engagement to 
Mr, Compton. Had she expected him to 
marry her sister ?" 

" Perhaps," Tom said, " though he didn't 
think Hetty was such a fool." 

" And had he ever thought of it himself?" 

Tom " begged to know if Miss Thornton 
had ever thought of marrying anyone but 
^limself?" 

" Oh yes !" and Polly's head was tossed 
back with a kind of flourish, "scores of 
others." 

Then Tom begged her to answer for him 
by her own experience. 
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This was not the kind of confidence poor 
Polly wanted ; but she had not the tact or 
the courage to get at tlie truth. 

She longed to ask the simple question — 
Mr. Compton, are you marrying me for 
my money, or do you really love me better 
than Jacinthe Whittiker ?" — not merely to 
know the truth, but to show liim she was 
not entirely his dupe. 

Polly had a share of womanly pride, 
perhaps more than Tom guessed ; but it 
was so mixed up with vanity and conceit 
as to be almost imperceptible. 

He little dreamt, as she sat quietly beside 
him, her cheeks flushed with the heat — 
(so much more flushed, he noticed, than 
Jacinthe's had ever been in the hottest 
weather) — and her careless hands playing 
now with the sand and now with her bracelet 
or gold chain, that she was pondering in 
her mind the propriety of breaking off" their 
engagement. 
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She was thinking it over very clearly 
too. Polly could be exact enough where 
her own interest was concerned. 

First, the Comptons were a good con- 
nexion. She woidd be " My lady" in 
time. It would be very nice to be married. 
When an engagement was broken it went 
generally against the lady — so what would 
the world say? Besides, she liked Tom 
rather — very much, if she could only be 
sure he loved her, but she was not sure 
of that. Mamma would be angry ; perhaps 
threaten to leave Nettlescombe all to Meg. 
She didn't fear that much, however; she 
knew too well her power over her mother. 

But then all this seemed overbalanced by 
the passionate delight of haughtily rejecting 
that gentlemanly, pleasant, over-confident 
young man beside her, and launching a 
good storm of accusation at his head. The 
idea was particularly pleasant, and it grew 
pleasanter still when she thought of how 
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sure Mr. Compton made himself of her 
affection. 

She thought a great deal more than all 
this : her mind went backwards and for- 
wards between the proa and com with the 
steadiness of a pendulum for more than 
half an hour without being able to fix itself. 

She was too busy even to notice the 
silence of her companion. 

If Polly really thought she was making 
up her mind to add another to her list of 
rejected lovers she certainly deceived her- 
self. 

I am quite sure she would never have 
actually come to the point of saying, 
"Adieu, Mr. Compton." For dignity's 
sake she would possibly have liked to give 
Tom his conye, but Polly's dignity did not 
go very far — ^not far enough to make such 
a sacrifice of inclination. Now, Polly had 
taken a fancy to Mr. Compton for a hus- 
band. Once she did begin, rather resolutely 
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too — " Perhaps, Mr. Compton/' and then 
she turned and found Tom dozing com- 
fortably with his head on his arm and his 
hat tilted over his eyes. 

Eeally, he was very trying ! 

Polly came to the conclusion that he 
would be more supportable as a husband 
than a lover, so she determined to marry 
him at once, " and have it over," she mut- 
tered. Then, with rather a rough move- 
ment, she disengaged her dress from under 
his arm, and got up, and so woke him. 

" Eeally," Tom began, " I do believe— 1 
beg your pardon, Marion ; *pon my honour, 
but the heat is so overpowering." 

Polly looked at him with withering con- 
tempt. 

" I can*t think how you manage to keep 
so fresh," he added, brushing the sand off 
his coat sleeve. 

" Pray don't send it all over me," ex- 
claimed Polly, pettishly; "you really are 
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SO " she didn't say what, but walked on 

up the beach. 

" I can't stand this much longer," thought 
Tom, as he followed her ; " I must go back 
to London till the wedding." 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon. 
We all know what the heat is at that 
time in June when the weather is really 
summery, and it was very disagreeable of 
Polly to walk at that rapid pace. She 
ought to know gentlemen do feel the heat 
very much, even when they are in love. 

They walked in this rather unloverhke 
style till they reached the lodge-gate ; then 
Tom made an effort and overtook Ids 
lady. 

" Eeally, Marion," he exclaimed, " I must 
say you have an extraordinary fancy for fast 
walking." 

" The heat acts differently on our consti- 
tutions, I suppose," replied Polly, with a 
little peculiar toss of her head. 
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" Possibly ; I am sorry you are offended 
by my going to sleep," he began. 

" Oh, not at all," and PoUy's head was 
tossed back again ; " I hope you had pleasant 
dreams — dreams of the divinity of the 
rocks." 

He understood well enough who she 
meant. 

" Marion, do you repent your engage- 
ment to me ?" he asked, sternly. 

It came like a shock upon her; she 
stopped short — was he going to break their, 
engagement ? She turned almost pale. 

" Because," added Mr. Compton, " there 
are some subjects on which you will find it 
necessary, as well as delicate, to be silent." 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

BEING A LITTLE ABOUT ALL PARTIES. 

Hetty was coming home for a month ; she 
had written so that morning, in a short, 
hurried, weary kind of note — perhaps Thurs- 
day, or at the latest Friday. 

The whole house seemed happier and 
brighter for the news; the children were 
delighted, and they scampered off imme- 
diately to tell old Simons, and their other 
beach friends. 

Jacinthe adorned their bedroom for her 
old companion with her best taste and care. 
Eachel went up to the Vicarage to ask Mrs. 
Bennett to look in on l^hursday evening, 
and Mrs. Bennett sent off the gardener im- 
mediately with a tiny note to tell Mr. 
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Hilton the news. Mr. Halidaj seemed 
supremely satisfied. Indeed, there was 
general rejoicing at Northeliffe. 

Thursday evening was gloriously fine ; 
Beach House never looked a pleasanter 
dwelling than then. The long windows 
were open, and the sea breeze came grate- 
fully in with the sunshine over the teacups 
and flowers on the table. Rachel was pre- 
paring the tea, Bessie and Jacinthe were 
waiting on the lawn. Jacinthe looked quite 
well this evening, with the bright colour 
on her cheeks and that glow in her eyes. 

" It's nearly seven o'clock," Bessie said ; 
" I quite expected her by this time.*' 

" Oh, I shall give her till ten o'clock ; 
three hours still to wait," Jacinthe answered 
gaily. 

But the three hours passed, slowly enough; 
the sun went down ; Mrs. Bennett came in 
and went away again — ^the tea was cleared 
away, the children sent disappointed to bed ; 
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the windows closed, for Jacinthe's cougli 
was fitful and troublesome, and the three 
sisters sat in the gloomy moonlit room, dis- 
appointed, but still half-listening for the 
carriage-wheels on the road that should 
bring Hetty home. 

Eleven o'clock! Jacinthe lighted her 
candle. "We had better go to bed, she 
wont come till to-morrow now," she said, in 
a tired voice. " Good night, all." 

" Do you believe in presentiments ?" we 
all say to each other. We all confess to 
having them, sometimes truly enough; of 
course mere coincidence, we unbelieving ones 
say, but our weaker-minded friends think 
there's something in it. 

Jacinthe was one of the weak-minded. 
She did think perhaps there was something 
in it ; she clung to the idea, as a little pet 
fancy, wherein the poets upheld her, and 
not even Hetty's contemptuous disapproval 
could tear from her her innocent superstition. 
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To-night she was tired, sorry, and low- 
spirited; in a fit mood for presentiments, and 
so of course she had plenty — so many that 
she lay awake far into the night to think of 
them. Hetty wouldn't come the next day 
she felt ; there would be a letter to say 
something prevented her. Hetty had other 
interests now, she didn't care for home; 

perhaps she would never return till 

And then tears came welling up and trick- 
ling down till the pillow was quite damp. 
Poor Jacinthe t 

Her head ached dreadfully the next morn- 
ing, still slie was up, and down on the lawn 
in time to watch for the postman ; she quite 
hoped he would turn up the road, but he 
didn't ; he came on — on to the gate ; he put 
a letter in her liand. It was from Hetty. 

" Dear Jacinthe," it ran — 

" I am so disappointed ; my visit home is 
postponed indefinitely. Mrs. Thornton has 
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had a severe accident, and, of course, under 
such circumstances, I cannot leave. I am so 
grieved. 

" Yours, darling, in great haste, 

" Hetty." 

If Hetty had seen her sister's face as she 
crumpled up the little heartless, lying note 
in her thin Iiand ; if she had seen her walk 
up the lawn, so slowly, so wearily. Ah ! if 
she had only seen ! 

But Hetty was sitting at breakfast in tlie 
dining-room in Albemarle Street, with Miss 
Sydney opposite to her and Ur. Tliomton 
standing beside her. She was listening to 
his report of his wife, and slie was not 
dreaming of home, or the letter which would 
reach it about that time. 

Mrs. Thornton had fallen downstairs, 
and had been rather bruised, that was all, 
and Hetty had offered to stay, and been 
only too glad to have an excuse to avoid 
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going home. After that visit to Miss HaJi- 
day, after that short but bitter struggle 
with herself over Jacinthe's picture, Hetty- 
had resolved to give up her sin, to go back 
to her old life, dreary though it might be, 
and she had abstained most rigidly from any 
intercourse with Dr. Thornton for more 
than three weeks, and had been indeed most 
thoroughly wretched. 

It was at that time that she had asked 
Mrs. Thornton for the usual holiday, and 
received her permission to go home. But 
when the accident happened to Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, and Hetty again came in daily contact 
with the Doctor, her resolution, once so 
fixed, tottered ^a little, wavered again, and 
she began to argue with temptation, and 
that letter was sent home. 

I have not much faith in Hetty now. If 
she can resolve, as she did, climb half-way 
back to the narrow path, and then, feeling 
weary, return to the easy road, I lose my 
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hope for her ; a strong character once giving 
itself leave to waver is more lost, in my 
mind, than if it had not begun to repent. 

You see Hetty is very composed and 
peaceful as she drinks her coffee in Albe- 
marle Street, and she is not terribly disap- 
pointed, but greatly relieved, and as for her 
grief it is all a lie. 

Doctor Thornton goes oat at last. Miss 
Sydney thinks he says a great deal more 
than is necessary about keeping Mrs. Thorn- 
ton quiet, and of how glad he will be if 
Miss Whittiker will sit in her room, and see 
that she is not disturbed ; and she thinks 
also that Dr. Thornton seems to consider his 
wife's state a great deal more precarious than 
it really is ; but she never wonders or com- 
ments on anything the Doctor says or does. 

Miss Whittiker does sit in Mrs. Thorn- 
ton s room, and she bears very nobly the 
invalid's impatience and ill-humour, and she 
goes out very respectfully when the Doctor 
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returns to see his wife at Innclieon time, 
and then she spends the afternoon in the 
same manner, and even helps Mrs, Thornton 
down to dinner so kindly, and then slips 
away to her own tea in the school-room. 

Meg is to dine with her mother, so Miss 
Sydney and she must be content with a 
Ute-a-Ute tea. She is surprised to see a 
letter lying on the table near her ; the post 
from Northcliffe is always in the morning, 
and she has no other correspondents. 

" Papa's writing !" she exclaimed, turning 
the letter anxiously about before opening it. 
It was from Mr. Whittiker, dated from 
Paris ; he was on his way home, would be 
at Northcliffe the following day, and he 
hoped Hetty would meet him at his count- 
ing-house if possible, and go home for the 
holidays. At the same time he told her to 
act according to circumstances, and not to 
endanger her position with the family. 

The letter was a Httle confused ; he didn't 
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mention whether his journey had been suc- 
cessful, he only seemed thankful to be 
coming home among them all agam. No 
wonder Hetty sighed, as she laid the letter 
on her plate. 

" No bad news, I hope," said Miss Sydney, 
in her quiet voice. 

" Oh no, thank you ; only papa's coming 
home," Hetty answered, " and he would 
like me to join him. Impossible of course." 

"Of course," echoed Miss Sydney; "no 
chance of your going before the wedding." 

There was sometliing very cold and hard 
in the words, but the tone in which they 
were spoken sounded quite pleasant and 
natural. 

"I suppose," she added, leaning both 
arms on the table, and shading her eyes 
with her hands, her usual attitude when 
«he was about to communicate something of 
interest. "I suppose we shall leave the 
Thorntons about the same time. I am only 
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waiting for the wedding to be over to pack 
up my boxes and make my bow." 

" You !" exclaimed Hetty, surprised ; 

why?" 

" Yes, it seems rather sudden," she con- 
tinued ; " but it is what I always intended 
to do. Will you like to hear my plan 

" Very much," Hetty said. 

" You know I was never ambitious," said 
the artist ; " I have never dreamt of fame. 
I painted — content to paint for its own en- 
joyment. But I had in my mind one grand 
object, the grand object of this grand world," 
she said, with a sneer — "money. It is 
strange," she added, in a quick and different 
voice, " how that which in the beginning is 
but a vague wish can grow into an almost 
consuming passion. Wealth, wealth !" and 
she stretched out her small hand, as if to 
clutch what she spoke of. " Oh, how I have 
dreamt of it, how I have longed for it ! 
When I was slighted and sneered at, and 
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insulted, I knew it was my poverty. I 
knew from my very babyhood how it could 
and did sting. The very talcs I was told 
by my mother s poor dying lips were stories 
of the wealth I should have had if papa had 
lived. The sights I saw, the tales I heard ! 
Oh, Miss Whittiker, Dr. Thornton was 
cruelly true when he sneered at my paint- 
ing a Madonna." 

" Go on,'' said Hetty, for she had paused, 
shuddering. 

" I fear myself, when I get on that sub- 
ject," Miss Sydney said, quietly ; " and yet,'' 
she added, almost fiercely, " why should I ? 
Have we not all our ruling passions ? and 
was it my fault if wealth, wealth, was dinned 
in my ears from the moment they could hear? 
"Well, I made up my mind to acquire 
wealth; G-od had given me talent, perhaps 
in lieu of it, and then I knew the snubs, 
the slights would end, and the grub would 
become a butterfly." 
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" Well/' said Hetty, with a rather scorn- 
ful smUe, " and what then ? did you cany- 
out your design 

" As each picture was finished," she con- 
tinued, "I sent it to a picture dealer in 
town, and sold it, very cheap. There 
was no ambition, I told you, nothing but 
a wish for money, and money came; my 
agent soon brought me larger orders ; the 
prices rose ; and since I have been in town 
I have been more exacting, and now," she 
said, " what do you think I have amassed 
in the last two years? Two hundred 
pounds ! My Madonna I sold for forty-five 
pounds. Last night," she continued, "I 
took Dr. Thornton into my confidence, and 
also told him of my future plans. 

" One of the large picture dealers has 
offered me a commission to copy several pic- 
tures of the old masters at Munich. 

" I may possibly get pupils as well. I have 
letters of recommendation to several German 
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families and artists, so I trust a few weeks 
will see me in Munich." 

" And what did your guardian say to all 
this?" asked Hetty. 

" He said I had more worldly wisdom 
than he expected, and that I had his con- 
sent to my plan, provided I would place my- 
self in a family to whom he would recom- 
mend me." 

" And you consented.'' 

" Most willingly. I have told you my 
life's object ; do you think present comfort 
would interfere with it ? And now I should 
like to hear what you think ; we are 
rather similarly placed in the world at 
present." 

Hetty leaned back in her chair thought- 
fully ; she was struck with the rather wild 
and daring scheme of this usually mild, en- 
during girl, but she was shocked at the 
object. Certainly it was but a means to a 
higher end ; stUl it jarred on Hetty's feel- 
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ings, and she could not quite sympathize 
with her. 

" I think it is very bold/' she said, weigh- 
ing her words carefully, for she had no wish 
to lose Sybil's friendship. 

" Bold ! Yes, of course ; when women 
throw off their dependence they must be 
bold." 

" And you think it well to throw it off. 
Eemember, your position here is real ; you 
know the extent of its inconvenience, but 
of the future, with this plan, you can only 
speculate— only speculate, recollect, on its 
success." 

"But suppose the 'extent of incon- 
venience,' as you term it, is beyond what I 
can patiently bear ?" asked Miss Sydney ; 
" do you think when I bore so quietly I 
never felt ? Do you think, because 1 have 
none to love me, I have lost the faculty or 
power to hate? You need not curl your 
lip, Miss Whittiker, I am not going to give 
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you a description of my feelings like a 
tragedy queen. I have said more to you 
than I have ever said to any mortal since 
my mother died ; but I have said my all, 
and I have said it to you because it is better 
we should understand one another, placed as ' 
we are. Besides, I had a fellow feeling for 
you, and I knew you could understand me." 

Hetty might have said, thank you ; she 
might have come forward and offered the sym- 
pathy that she could see the other woman's 
nature was longing for ; but Hetty had her 
own woes to bear and sympathize with, and 
I fear sorrow is selfish, in spite of its purify- 
ing qualities. 

"Does Mrs. Thornton know of your 
scheme ?" she asked. 

" Oh, of course, and it has been properly 
discussed in one of her favourite private in- 
terviews,'* replied Miss Sydney. "I told 
her of the secret sale of my pictures." 

" And does Mrs. Thornton approve ?" 
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"Sheneitherapprovesnor disapproves; she 
merely said, in her sliarp manner, ' You're 
not my daughter, Sybil, and you're not my 
ward ; I have no right or Avish to interfere.' " 

" And the Doctor?" 

" The Doctor, I think, will be rather glad 
to settle me in something. You see. Miss 
Whittiker, persons in my position are bores ; 
we consume without producing, and we must 
expect to be ap])reciated at our worth, which 
is worthless." 

^riiere was a long silence ; the dusk came 
stealing into the room, darkening the faces 
of* each from the other, grateful to both, 
particularly grateful to the governess, for 
she was loaning her forehead on her clasped 
hands, whicli grasped that letter, and peer- 
ing out with tearful, weary * eyes into the 
stroct. She had almost forgotten their con- 
vt^rsation ah^eady ; she was pondering over 
she sliould do, hov own lot ; she was 
NVtMuloriug wh(^thor ^fr. Ilaliday would dare 
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to warn her father of his suspicion ; she was 
trying to think how she shouUl avoid goins; 
home, for she dared not face theiu all there. 

" So you will only have Meg for a pupil," 
Miss Sydney said ; " you will miss me a 
little, I fancy." 

" Oh yes, indeed," answered Hetty, 
dreamily. 

" Sometimes I wish for your sake I was 
not going away," Sybil said, in a tone which 
seemed to invite further questioning; but 
as Hetty was silent, she continued. "J 
think you have not sufficiently tlu* habit ol* 
observation ; you never seem to notice what 
to me is so very evident." 

" What do you mean ? iVay, Sybil, do not 
speak in riddles," exclaimed 1 1 etty, rousing. 

"I cannot speak more openly; indetjd, i<, 
is not in my power. Our cliara(5ters are 
very different; you trust all ; I distrust all. 
You may be the noblest, I am tlie most 
prudent." 
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"And you think your prudence miglit 
serve me ?" Hetty spoke rather contemptu- 
ously. 

" I think it might," answered the other, 
firmly, and not noticing the sneer; "but 
come, we have talked enough to-night to 
last us a month ; I feel tired, so good night." 

Miss Sydney got up and lit her bedroom 
candle. She came quietly up to Hetty be- 
fore she left the room, held the light so that 
it fell full on both their faces. Hers was 
pale and lighted up by one of those sudden 
gleams which were peculiar to her. 

" You are not very grateful, Miss Whit- 
tiker," she said, " but I forgive you. Good 
night." 

Directly she was alone Hetty felt she 
dare not think any longer ; so she rang for 
the gas to be lighted, and then set herself 
to write to her father. 

It was a long, affectionate letter, lingering 
very much on how she was looking forward 
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to meeting him again, and how pleasant it 
would be to see home again ; tlien inquiring 
anxiously on business matters. She filled 
up two pages before she felt courage enough 
to write down in black and white a lie, and 
see it stare her back in the face. She sat 
with her pen in her hand, gazing now into 
the dark street through the little open space 
of window, and courting eagerly the cool 
air as it flowed in, and then looking up at 
the gaslight above her till her eyes ached 
with the glare. 

She heard a footstep on the stair; the 
door opened, and Dr. Thornton came in. 

" Alone," he said. " Why, Hetty, you 
are as pale as death. Wliat is the matter?" 

" Oh, don't come here now !" she ex- 
claimed, almost pitcously ; " don't come here 
now, or I shall have courage for the 
worst." 

But he did come, and stood bending over 
her, laid his hands caressingly on her arm, 
VOL. I. 16 
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and talked ^but I have promised to keep 

the curtain drawn over Hetb^'s sin. 

When Mr. Whittiker read that letter the 
next day at his counting house, weary with 
hard travelling, it almost revived him, and 
he thought proudly of all he had ever pro- 
phesied of his clever child, and he put it 
up carefully to read again on his solitary 
journey to Northcliffe. 

He never dreamt that Dr. Thornton had 
read that letter, and he never, never dreamt 
that that third page had been written with 

a hand which ^but hush ! my promise 

again. 

And while they sat there, there came a 
quick double-knock; some one asked for 
Dr. Thornton, and he went out. 

He came in again almost instantly with 
an ashy face. 

Something dreadfdl has happened. 
Wait here till I come back," he said. 

And she did wait. What could it be ? 
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Dreadful ! Ah, the Doctor's face witnessed 
to that truly enough; and his was not a 
frame to tremble at a touch, or a face to 
blanch at a word. So she waited with a 
vague feeling that this dreadful something 
was a crisis, and she dared not think 
further. 

The minutes seemed to drag like liours ; 
the house seemed awfully still, as if waiting 
spell-bound for the news. She could hear 
the beating of her own heart as she sat 
bolt upright where the Doctor had left her. 

An hour passed — another hour; two 
o'clock came — three o'clock; still she did 
not move. The daylight came stealing into 
the room above the glare of the gas ; the 
cool morning air came rushing in, and it 
made her shiver from head to foot ; but still 
she sat there waiting and listening to that 
dreadful stillness. It struck four o'clock; 
every one had gone to bed ; none knew but 
she what was hanging over them. 

16—^ 
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Mrs. Thornton was sleeping quietly up- 
stairs, never dreaming of what was coming. 
Sybil ! Ah ! had her words meant any- 
thing ? Again Hetty shuddered ; she knew 
not whether from the cold breeze blowing 
in on her or from dreadful apprehension. 

It was very awful to sit alone, through 
the long dreary night, waiting to have one'§ 
horror confirmed — ^the ideal become real ; 
no wonder that from imagining every horror 
that could happen she at length came to 
think of nothing in particular, but sat with 
an icy dread freezing her almost to stone. 
No wonder her eyes had dark circles with 
that long vigil. 

At length a single footstep struck upon 
her ear : she heard it from a long way off, 
and it seemed as if it would never reach 
the house. She knew it was Dr. Thornton's 
tramp ! tramp ! Would he never come ? 
She would have risen to have gone to the 
door, but she could not move for that awful 
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trembling which shook her from head to 
foot. 

She heard his step come up to tlie door, 
she heard the click of the Uitch-key; lie 
crossed the hall, he entered the room, but 
still she could not stir ; slie only looked up 
into his pale face. He sat down and brushed 
his handkerchief across his forehead, and 
then his hand clasped hers as it lay on tlie 
arm of her chair. 

" Have you sat here all night ?" he asked, 
calmly. 

"Yes, yes! What is it? For God's 
sake do not keep me longer in suspense !" 
she prayed. " Is it very bad ?" 

"Very; it could not be well worse. I 
fear it will kill Mrs. Thornton." 

He spoke it so very quietly, Hetty could 
not help shuddering. 

" What wiU ? Why don't you tell me ?'' 
she said, angrily. 

" I don't like telling the story twice," he 
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replied, hoarsely ; " and Mrs. Thornton 
must hear it. Go up, Hetty, and tell her 
I have bad news for her. Smooth the way, 
will you ?" 

" Yes, we must break it to her — ^break it 
gently," she exclaimed, very frightened, and 
glad to get away from him with that silent 
mood upon him. 

She arose, still shivering. 

" Hetty," he said, " we must break it very 
gently, for I fear it will kill her. Gro up first, 
and ring the bell when you think I should 
come." 

She went up trembling, and paused at 
the door. 

Mrs. Thornton was a heavy sleeper, and 
Hetty could hear her breathing outside. 
Her hand was on the handle, when some 
one exclaimed, in a whisper — 

" Miss Whittiker!" 

She stopped, and Sybil came gliding out 
of her room, with bare feet and only her 
night-dress on. 
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"What is the matter? Don t tell Mrs. 
Thornton any bad news in a hurry — it will 
kiU her." 

"Bad news!" said Hetty, under her 
breath; "I don't know yet what it is. 
Come in with me." 

They opened the door, and went up to 
the sleeper. 

"Why not wait till she wakes?" mut- 
tered Sybil. 

But Hetty's hand was already on Mrs. 
Thornton's shoulder, and she had spoken 
her name in that clear voice which never 
fails to reach the ear even in dreams. 

Mrs. Thornton started up. 

"What?" she exclaimed. "Wliat? Why?" 

She looked from one to the other sleepily 
but apprehensively, as people do on being 
suddenly awakened. 

" We want you to wake up," said Hetty. 
"It is not very early, and Dr. Thornton 
wishes to speak to you." 

Mrs. Thornton raised herself in bed. 
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" Most inconsiderate," she said, " of the 
Doctor : he knows I hate being disturbed so 

early. But " and she turned with a 

surprised look to Sybil in her night- 
dress. 

"How odd! What is it?" Then fear 
coming on her, she exclaimed, " Something's 
the matter, I know. Tell me, tell me 
directly. Do you hear, Miss Whittiker? 
I insist upon it. Has anything happened 
to Marion or Maggie ? Fetch Maggie here 
directly." 

She spoke as if a torrent of words tried 
to pour themselves forth. 

Hetty rang the bell. "Dr. Thornton 
will tell you, dear Mrs. Thornton. Be 
calm, pray," she said, "You know your 
health " 

Dr. Thornton entered as she was speaking, 
quickly, but with disordered dress, and his 
face still white as death. 

" Be calm, Maria," he said ; for all our 
sakes, be calm." 
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" Tell me quickly," gasped the poor lady, 
more terribly frightened now than words 
could express ; " Maggie ?" 

"No! it is Marion," said the Doctor, 
hoarsely. " She has been killed in a railway 
accident, coming from Nortlicliffe." 

There was no sound, not even a moan 
from the poor mother ; she only turned 
fihivering from her husband, and caught 
at Sybil's hand ere she fell back on her 
pillow, pale as the linen that covered it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" VANITY OF VANITIES, SAITH THE PREACHER, 
ALL IS VANITY." 

Marion dead ! Hetty crept away from the 
bed; she dared not meet those calm, de- 
nouncing-lopking eyes of Sybil's on the 
opposite side ; she dared not look down on 
that still figure lying between them, and 
much less did she dare look up and see that 
cold, pale face of the Doctor. She went 
down, ringing the bells as she passed, and 
whispering to the sleepy servants who met 
her the dreadful news, and then she went 
into her own room and crouched down by 
the bed, scarcely daring to think. The 
house soon became astir, and those sounds 
of whispering, *quick footsteps, rustling. 
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which always seem so ominous when we 
know there is trouble and sorrow around, 
soon met her ear. She sat there listening 
anxiously; there came strange voices, strange 
footsteps, and then succeeded a deep silence, 
such as she had listened to in the night 
when she alone knew of the day's coming 
woe. She had scarcely yet thought of the 
tidings themselves. She could not realize 
Polly being dead. She could only think of that 
scene at the bed, and of Dr. Thornton's white 
face. Once or twice a longing to go home, 
to escape from all this, took possession of 
her, and then she asked herself how she was 
mixed up with it. Why should she feel so 
awfully guilty ? A knock came at her door, 
but she would not answer it, for she felt she 
couldn't bear worse news still. She sat 
there for hours, long, long hours. 

At length three o'clock came; she was 
almost fainting with her long fast, when she 
heard Tom Compton's voice on the stairs. 
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speaking to Dr. Thornton, then came a 
knock at her door again, and Maggie's voice 
sobbed — " Do let me in, please. Oh ! Miss 
Whittiker," she exclaimed, as Hetty undid 
the door, " this is so, so dreadful ! I am 
so frightened. Poor Polly ! quite crushed 
to pieces." 

• Hetty was not a good soother, she could 
only make the poor girl lie down on her 
bed and sit beside her, holding her hiand, 
but it seemed very soothing to Maggie, and 
she lay there sobbing quietly, muttering 
from time to time — " Oh, Polly ; Marion, 
poor Marion !" and then she dropped to 
sleep, fairly tired out. 

Some one else came to the door — this 
time it was Sybil with a cup of tea and 
some toast. Hetty was very grateful for it, 
though she would rather Miss Sydney had 
not been the bearer. She could not help 
noticing how fresh Sybil looked, how neatly 
she was dressed. 
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" Your prophecy is only too true,'! said 
Hetty, shading her eyes. 

" Yes," Sybil replied, " it is very dread- 
ful. I have learnt the affair just now from 
Dr. Thornton. Shall I tell you, or would 
you ratlier sleep? Indeed you are really 
exhausted." 

"Sleep!" Hetty muttered, "I wish I 
could sleep." 

" Well then, come into my room. We 
will call Mary to look after Margaret; 
you can lie on my bed while we talk." 

" It appears," said Sybil, quietly, after she 
had made Hetty lie down and had taken 
up her own work, for those fingers of 
hers seemed never idle, "it appears that 
Marion had had a slight quarrel with Mr. 
Compton, and that that, combined with 
hearing of her mother's accident, made her 
determine to return to London the next 
day. I should have told you that Tom 
Compton had gone that same afternoon. 
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She said there was no occasion to write home 
as she should travel with her maid, and 
would require no other escort. She came 
by the five o'clock express. Everything 
went properly enough till about twenty 
miles from London, when the engine ran off 
the line. Several carriages were thrown 
over the embankment, and literally smashed 
to pieces. The engine-driver was killed on 
the spot. A great many were dangerously 
injured, and three persons killed, one of 
whom was poor Marion. She was quite 
crushed to death. Dr. Thornton, as you 

know, was sent for, and there ^no, there 

ends not the tragedy." 

Hetty buried her face in the pillow, and 
groaned. 

"The poor bride!" Sybil said. "Ah! 
it was a cruel fate that took her to North- 
cliffe." 

" But Mrs. Thornton," whispered Hetty ; 
how is she ?" 
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"Not killed outright, as Dr. Thornton 
feared she would be, but dying slowly ; slie 
goes from swoon to swoon. Two or three 
doctors have seen her, but give no hope. 
But don't talk any more now. You really 
must sleep. You will want all your strength, 
believe me." 

" Why ?" asked Hetty ; " I wish, Sybil, 
you would not speak in that manner to 
me. 

" How can I help it said Miss Sydney, 
sadly. " I can see the dark cloud approach- 
ing, but can I tell where the storm may 
break ? Besides, Miss "Whittiker, why should 
you or I feel ? Do you not know that our 
grief would have been considered an intru- 
sion but yesterday by that poor, proud 
woman dying in the back room?" 

" Sorrow levels us," Hetty said. 

"Yes, for a time; but you know sorrow 
may endure for a night, joy coraeth in the 
morning," answered Sybil's quiet, soft voice. 
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"Go to sleep, Miss Whittiker;" and Hetty 
did go to sleep, for she was too weary to 
bear up longer. 

Meanwhile, the aflPair of the railway acci- 
dent was becoming universally known: 
paragraphs appeared in every evening paper, 
detailing it, and the domestic tragedy in 
the celebrated Dr. Thornton's family was 
known the next morning all over England. 
The writers dwelt eloquently on the dread- 
ful fate of the poor girl, cut off in her 
healthj youth, and beauty, at a moment 
when life offered to her its choicest hopes 
and blessings ; then with delicate tact they 
touched upon the grief of the bridegroom, 
and wound up with a solemn announcement 
of Mrs. Thornton's precarious state. Of 
course cards flowed in and the street was as 
crowded with carriages as when Mrs. Thorn- 
ton held some of her grand matinees^ only 
now the street was strewn with straw and 
the knocker muffled uj) in black kid. It 
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would have rejoiced the poor invalid's heart 
to have kno\\Ti liei-self a person of such 
consideration. And poor Marion! Her 
amhition had always been to have her 
approaching marriage discussed as one in 
high life. Now, alas ! 

The wardrobes, where hung the ga)^ 
dresses, were all carefully closed, and the 
blinds were all drawn so that the light 
came very gloomily on the toilet table, 
covered with its bottles, and cases, and 
scents, and essences, and the bed looked 
hopelessly vacant ; and but a few days ago 
that room had the gayest occupant in the 
house — now there was a long black coffin 
standing in the back dining-room, and in- 
stead of the bridal dress they had ordered a 
shroud, and anyone might have the dainty 
bedroom now, for she would never use it 
again — ^never! It was no use regretting 
harsh words, careless unkindness; no use 
lamenting lovers' quarrels; besides, why 
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regret having done to the dead what you 
would not mind repeating to the living? 
Can the dead feel ? can the dead remember ? 
You know, Tom Compton, you would not 
hesitate to have married her, unloving 
though you were ; why should you feel now 
more guilty that she is dead ? Tou may 
put deep crape on your hat, that is all; 
you know in your heart there is a feeling of 
dread and bewilderment, but you swore a 
deep lie to the living when you vowed you 
loved her, and there is no occasion to swear 
another to the dead. 

Crushed and cold she lies, and the golden 
halo has faded from her coflSned head ; you 
would not know her were you to see her 
now. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

STRUGGLING. 

Hetty sat dreading every footstep that 
came past her door. She could not have 
said why, but she should feel so awfully 
guilty if Mrs. Thornton died. 

Those were terrible hours. Slie paced up 
and down, up and down, clasping her hands 
and moaning to herself, then she crouched 
down by her bed in exhausted agony, and 
tried to pray Heaven to forgive her ; — for- 
give her what? But no words came, no 
tears either; she thought of the scene at 
the bedside, she lived over and over again 
the terror of that long night, and not only 
that, but her past life. She was in a fever : 
her cheeks burnt, and her eyes grew blood- 

17— 2^ 
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shot. She thought of Northcliffe, of Arthur 
Hilton, and she thought of Jacinthe; then 
another face came before her, a handsome 
face, but so ashy pale ! she almost screamed 
as she put out her hands to push it away. 

Then she knelt down again, praying in 
half-muttered words for Mrs. Thornton*s 
life, vowing to give up her sin, her love, to 
bear any humiliation, if that dreadful guilti- 
ness might be spared her. 

And then she sat thinking, and, perhaps 
for the first time, justly judging herself. 
Would she have courage to abide by that 
judgment ? 

She got up again and began pacing the 
room. How the time lagged! — ^how still 
the house seemed ! 

A nervous tremor seized her ; was it all 
over ? The blood rushed to her heart as she 
heard a door close; a footstep came along 
the passage, she opened her door and asked, 
hastily, "How is Mrs. Thornton ?" 
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It was the Doctor, who replied, in a low 

whisper, "Dead." 

m m * 

The funerals were over. The bell that 
had been tolling all day so moui-nfully had 
ceased ; the noise of the masons cementing 
up the vault was the only sound that broke 
upon the stillness of the churchyard. 

By some strange fancy Hetty had thrown 
on her cloak and gone there in the dusk 
of the evening. That week just past had 
been one of no small trial to her. To tear 
oneself from a daily sin is in itself a suffer- 
ing ; but when neither self-respect nor ease 
of conscience come and act as a healing 
balm, is it astonishing that the soul shrinks 
from it ? 

She looked very pale and worn as she 
came slowly along the path in her black 
dress, much older and sadder than the Hetty 
Whittiker of Northcliffe. 

She paused and hesitated as she neared 
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the vault of the Thorntons; she did not 
wish to see that, so she turned into another 
alley and went and sat down under a dark 
cedar. 

It was a clear, soft summer evening, and 
she sat there till the dusk fell like a veil 
over the white tombs, thinking and musing 
not only over her own troubles, but of the 
events of the last week. So short a time 
ago it was that she had been wandering 
about that park, teasing and mocking poor 
Polly. It seemed only yesterday that she 
had seen her in her gay dress, boasting of 

her wealth and attractions. Now she 

turned her head involuntarily as she thought, 
and saw the grave, with its headstone gone, 
that her name might be engraved on it 
as among the dead ! 

A voice called softly, " Miss Whittiker,'* 
and her musings were disturbed by Sybil 
Sydney. 

"All the people are gone," she said. 
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" but Dr. Thornton. Why don't you come 
back to the house P" 

didn't come out to avoid them," 
answered Hetty ; "I like the quiet here : 
besides, it is a beautiful evening." 

Sybil stood gazing about her for a mo- 
ment, and then drew her mantle round her 
with a shudder. 

"You and I have good consciences, 
Miss Whittiker, I should think, to choose 
such a place to come and sit in at 
dusk." 

Hetty did not reply. 

*' I wonder if the Doctor would come and 
join us," she added, bending down with a 
sneering laugh and a sharp look at her 
companion. 

" He's not a man of delicate nerves ; why 
should he not ?" Hetty replied, coldly. 

" No, certainly, why should he not ?" 
Miss Sydney said, repeating her words 
with the same sneer. 
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"You were a true prophetess, Sybil," said 
Hetty, after a pause. 

"My prophecy is fulfilled, certainly, but 
not as I meant it would be." 

Hetty looked up inquiringly. 

" There is little to tell," said Miss Sydney ; 
" I only saw the Doctor did not wish the 
marriage, and I know the magic of his 
will." Again as she spoke she looked 
keenly in Hetty's face. 

"Do you know the contents of Mrs. 
Thornton's will ?" she asked, suddenly. 

Hetty shook her head carelessly. 

"It is dated this year — just after the 
engagement of Polly with Mr. Conxpton. 
Dr. Thornton and Mr. Compton are the 
executors, and guardians to Maggie. Nettles- 
combe is left equally between the two daugh- 
ters, the one inheriting the whole in case of 
the decease of the other without children ; 
and if both die, leaving no heirs, the Doctor 
inherits. Dr. Thornton has a large sum of 
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money ; and Mrs. Thornton has even be- 
queathed me two hundred pounds." 

" "What a splendid fortune Maggie has !" 
Hetty exclaimed. "Poor Mrs. Thornton, 
she httle dreamt how soon her will would 
be opened and read." 

" Oh, as for that, she was perfectly aware 
that she had a disease which, with any shock 
to the nerves, would prove fatal. The 
Doctor knew it too ; he knew it before he 
married her." 

Hetty drew her shawl up. " It is getting 
cold," she said, rising ; " let us go into the 
house." 

There were two letters lying on the 
school-room table ; one handwriting she 
knew well — ^it was her father's ; the other 
was strange to her. She opened the first 
with the painful apprehension that always 
seized her now at a letter from home. She 
was always dreading that her secret had 
become known. She knelt down close to 
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the windows to catch the faint, fading light, 
and read with a beating heart. 

There was no occasion for fear, it was 
a very kind letter, inquiring what she was 
going to do in the present circamstances, 
and telling her to be under no anxiety if 
she thought it better to return home, as 
though money matters were not very 
flourishing, the worst of the storm had 
been weathered. The letter wound up 
with hoping the sad scenes she had just 
passed through would not have any influ- 
ence on her health, and begging her to try 
and come home, if only for a week. 

Hetty was not much given to weeping ; 
she had gone through all the scenes and 
struggles of that dreadful week without a 
tear ; but the kind words of that letter, the 
memory of home, of her father, of all she 
had been and could never be again, which 
they recalled, coming at a time when her 
heart and brain were alike weary with self- 
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reproach and self-condemnation, was more 
than her stoicism could bear, and she laid 
her head against the window frame and 
cried bitterly. 

Good angels gather around her now ! 
Guard her with prayers ! She is not quite 
lost while she can weep such tears ! Gather 
around her, whisper in her ears that the pride 
that keeps her from the right path because 
she cannot return to it spotless and blame- 
less is more damning than the sin itself ! 

Tell her that the future may yet redeem 
the past — ^that peace will come, and self- 
pardon and self-respect, if she will only have 
courage to forsake the evil ! Tell her that 
self-reproach avails nothing if the heart still 
clings to its sin ! 

Whisper to her that there is still time 
to go back to her duty and win back her self- 
esteem. 

The tears fall softly, like summer rain. 
Surely the angels are praying for her ! 
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She stays a long time by the window. 
Those scenes of the past week pass and repass 
like mental ghosts throngh her mind, and she 
shudders and trembles; other scenes that 
we know not of, but which haunt her, come 
gliding by in their turn. Sin seems all 
aroimd her, sin is on her, she herself is sin. 
She clasps her hands ; is there no escape ? 
— ^is she utterly lost ? 

How peaceftdly the picture of home rises 
up as a refuge. There, in the solitary house 
on the beach, can she not live out that 
horrid memory, perhaps forget it, at any 
rate live out her life ? 

How the tears fall. The angels are pray- 
ing still. 

She wonders if she could bear to live 
among them all again, unconfessed and un- 
pardoned ; she wonders if she could bear to 
meet her father's eye if by any chance her 
sin should become known ! She clasps her 
hands tightly and presses them over her 
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eyesl Anything but that — such humi- 
liation she could not bear. It was a bitter 
struggle, but Hetty is not quite lost yet. 

When she rose from her kneeling attitude 
by the window the stars were shining brightly 
in the clear sky, and the light of the moon 
streaming into the room. 

She felt tired and exhausted, and tliough 
her resolution was made, she was very 
wretched still. 

She rang for lights, and then sat down 
and wrote a hasty letter home ; her hand 
flew, dashing the words along the paper 
as if she wrote on a matter of life and death. 
The sudden energy seemed almost despera- 
tion, comparing it with her listlessness of a 
few hours back. Was she fearful of her 
courage and resolution failing ? 

She signed her name hastily, and then 
paused exhausted, as if she had completed a 
great labour. 

She read over wliat she had written ; it 
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struck her as being unnatural, that hasty, 
broken kind of style. That writing, and 
those blots, betrayed she was not at her ease; 
perhaps they would suspect something. 

Alas! Hetty, if you were guiltless you 
would not be so fearful. Such caution 
speaks volumes, it accuses you terribly. 

She felt it herself, for she flushed even 
before her own self-accusation, as she tore 
the letter to fragments. Again she wrote, 
carefully pausing between each sentence, 
weighing every word. She filled two sheets. 
What could she have said? Surely in half 
a page she could have announced her resolu- 
tion of returning home. What would they 
think of all those unmeaning phrases? 
Again the letter was torn up, and for the 
third time she recommenced. This third 
time she was satisfied, and she sealed and 
directed the note to her father. 

She had scarcely finished when Sybil 
Sydney entered. 
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"I hope, Miss Wliittiker, you axe not 
going home before I leave," she exclaimed, 
as her eye caught the word " Northcliffe 
in the direction. 

Hetty hesitated. " I scarcely know yet,** 
she answered ; " that must depend on many 
things.*' As she spoke she began hurriedly 
collecting her writing materials, and then 
she suddenly came on the other letter tliat 
remained still unopened. " Strange," she 
muttered ; " I don't know the writing." 

Sybil looked up, and the shadow of a smile 
crossed her lips, but she did hot speak. 

Hetty broke the seal ; there were but three 
lines. " I shall be glad to see you in my 
private room at eleven o'clock. Do not 
fail.— P. T." 

She coloured crimson as she refolded the 
note with trembling fingers. At that mo- 
ment the clock struck. She started. " Did 
it strike eleven ?" she asked of Sybil. 

Miss Sydney smiled. " Only nine," she 
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replied, quietly ; " we have not had supper 

yet." 

"Ay, true," and Hetty turned away, 
wearily. The time passed slowly. Ten 
o'clock came — ^half-past. She took up her 
candle. " Good night, Sybil," she said ; " I 
am too tired to sit up longer.'' 

Eleven o'clock ! The Doctor waited and 
expected in vain — she did not come. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE doctor's proposal. 

Hetty had left home engrossed with one 
idea and one desire — ^to aid her father. 

If anyone had told her then that a time 
would come, a time not very distant either, 
when, not only would this desire be for- 
gotten, but when even her interest in home 
and all its affections and troubles would be 
faded, almost dead, she would not have be- 
lieved it. It would have seemed to her 
utterly impossible. 

It was only eight months ago— now she 
shuddered when she thought of home ! — and 
tlie letter wherein her father wrote that 
long account of his Spanish journey, and its 
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disappointments and successes, lay a whole 
day unread ! 

She was almost sorry to find that there 
was no absolute necessity for her still to 
remain away, and she felt scarcely grateful 
to her uncle for his unexpected assistance, 
and she wrote home little lying letters, ex- 
pressing a joy she did not feel, and which 
were forgotten almost as soon as despatched. 

Her interests were very diflTerent now ; 
she had another life; she thought other 
thoughts ; she was utterly changed. 

At home they waited her coming with 
anxiety ; her letter had been received most 
joyfully by all. Ah! they had not seen 
the trembling and trouble with which it had 
been written ! 

Meanwhile, Hetty had received a formal 
letter from Dr. Thornton, informing her 
that Mr. Compton and himself had deter- 
mined that a limited establishment should 
be maintained at Nettlescombe for Miss 
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Thornton, and that she should continue her 
education, for the present, under the care of 
a governess. He said this had been de- 
cided on at the urgent request of his ward, 
who very mucli desired to be allowed to 
remain in Miss Whittiker's charge. 

Hetty did not reply to this letter im- 
mediately ; neither did she mention it 
when she wrote home. She was still re- 
luctant to go to Northcliffe, though she 
kept repeating to herself that she was quite 
resolved on going, and she even slowly made 
her preparations. 

She was relieved that there was no occa- 
sion to hurry, and she allowed day after day 
to slip by, always postponing the formal 
giving up of her engagement, or the an- 
nouncement of any fixed day for her return 
to NorthcliflFe. 

The Doctor, apparently, tacitly agreed in 
her opinion that, under circumstances, it 
was better for them to keep apart. He 

18— a 
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never repeated his invitation to her to come 
and see him at eleven o'clock p.m. ; he 
Avrote no more notes — he never chanced to 
meet her in any of her walks, and he never 
dropped into the school-room for a few 
minutes' conversation. If he wished to 
speak to Meg he sent a message by a ser- 
vant desiring her to come to him. The 
Doctor was rigidly proper all of a sudden. 

Hetty ought to have been glad; she 
ought to have regarded such conduct as an 
interposition of Heaven to aid her in strug- 
gling back to the right path. 

Hett}'^, on the contrary, felt piqued and 
miserable, and upbraided Heaven with cru- 
elty for allowing all the world to desert her. 

After a week of inconsistent repining, 
she sat down and wrote a very haughty 
little epistle to the Doctor, declining the 
honour of remaining in his family, and 
requesting permission to return home at 
the end of the quarter. 
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She took the trouble to walk to the vil- 
lage and post the letter with her own hands, 
and when she returned, she set herself 
most industriously to pack her trunks, and 
she fancied that her mind was quite made 
up, and for ever, and that she didn't care in 
the least how the Doctor answered her letter, 
or when, or even if he answered it at all ! 

Perhaps she expected news from North- 
cliflFe, for. the next morning she looked de- 
cidedly surprised when the post came in 
and brought no letter for her. 

The day passed. She finished her pack- 
ing and wrote a letter home, saying that on 
the 14th of the month she would be with 
them again. That was the 10th. Four 
days more only ! Her heart throbbed when 
she thought of it — but with pain, not plea- 
sure. In the evening she sat alone in the 
school-room ; Sybil was in town finishing 
the arrangements for her Grerman expedi- 
tion, and Maggie had gone to bed. 
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She heard a step on the stair — a cough — 
it was the Doctor ! 

He passed her door and went straight to 
his own room, and there he remained all the 
evening. In vain she waited till past 
eleven o'clock in the school-room, listening 
and expecting some message— an answer in 
some shape to her letter. He neither came 
nor sent. 

Hetty felt first indignant and then very 
mnch wounded and hurt. She sat ponder- 
ing over his strange conduct, and cursing 
the weakness that had led her into such 
terrible error. 

She looked utterly miserable and forlorn 
as she sat in the silent school-room, the scene 
of so much temptation — ay, and endurance 
too — ^with only bitter memories and bitter 
reproaches for her companions. 

She did not weep : she only thought and 
puzzled over how all this would end, and 
what would become of her. 
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As she thought, she grew hard and care- 
less: it seemed so impossible to extricate 
herself from this confusion and decide on 
any definite future. It was all dark before 
her: her fate was not in her own hands. 
She might go home, certainly, and remain 
there till her secret became known, which 
she felt would be the case sooner or later 
now that the Doctor had deserted her, and 
then 

« 

She knew not ; she could fix no farther. 
She rose as she thought, and half-muttered 
to herself that " She was tired of struggling 
—things must take their course— fate must 
do her worst. She, herself, was powerless." 

She lighted her bedroom candle, and 
walked off slowly to her room. 

Hetty walked slowly down the passage, 
lingering a little as she neared the Doctor's 
room. Somehow her foot got suddenly 
entangled in her dress ; she stumbled, and 
dropped the candlestick with a slight crash. 
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The door close to her opened immedi- 
ately. 

"What's that?" exclaimed the Doctors 
voice, quickly. 

" The candlestick ; that's all/' Hetty re- 
plied, rising from her search for the candle, 
and trying to fix it in the holder. 

" You want a light : come in here." And 
so she went in, and the Doctor closed the 
door after her. 

Trifles again ! 

Now, if Hetty had not had her dress too 
long her foot would not have become en- 
tangled, she would not have stumbled, and 
she would not have dropped her candlestick. 

Then she would not have seen the Doctor 
that night. She would have passed the 
sleepless hours healthfully, in reproaching 
herself and reproaching the Doctor ; and 
the next morning, probably, she would have 
been so disgusted with everything and every- 
body that she would have carried out the 
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resolution she was just forming as she 
walked off to bed just before the accident 
occurred — namely, to leave a polite note of 
farewell for the Doctor, and take herself off 
that very day home. 

But her dress was too long, so other 
events took place. 

I like tracing cause and eflTect as far as 
I can. If it were possible to trace one's 
life carefully to its very commencement, 
perhaps we should find a mere trifle to be 
the primary cause of all the wonderful chain 
of events that form it. What is life but a 
track of trifles ? 

I know a gentleman who calls himself a 
philosopher, and who wrote a long system of 
philosophy, with this idea as a foundation, 
and I can assure you it did not read more 
queerly than a great many other systems. 

And, besides, it's so pleasant to find that 
if you do go wrong it's not your fault, and 
you can't help it. 
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But to go back to Hetty. Her dress was 
too long : so she went into Dr. Thornton s 
private room. 

She went to relight her candle. She held 
it, and the Doctor applied a match to it. 
They both looked very intent on the matter, 
and seemed to consider it as a grave, impor- 
tant proceeding, and both exclaimed when 
the match went out without lighting the 
candle. The Doctor struck another, and 
Hetty watched the flame with great interest 
as it flickered feebly; and then, by some 
chance, she looked up in the Doctor's £ace, 
and she found that he was looking at her. 
She laid down the candle gently on the table, 
and the Doctor threw away the match. 

" Have you received my letter she 
asked. 

" Yes," he replied. " I lighted my cigar 
with it the same day, and forgot to answer 
it." 

Hetty looked down and played with her 
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watch chain ; her cheeks were flushed, and a 
smile on her lips had banished far away 
that melancholy, forlorn expression. 

She hesitated for a moment, still smiling, 
however ; then she took up her light again, 
and said, quietly, "Good night." 

" Good night," the Doctor replied, smiling, 
and she went out, and again the Doctor 
closed the door after her. 

Hetty went up to her room, with that 
colour still on her cheeks, .and a bright 
shiningness in her eyes. Not tears. 

The next day Jacinthe received a few lines 
to tell her Hetty did not think she should be 
able to come on the 14th after all ; Maggie 
was so unhappy at the idea of her going, 
she felt it only kind to stay on another 
week. 

« « « # 

The week passed, and then another, and 
still another — ^why did she not go home? 
Mr. Whittiker wrote to her himself. He 
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wished her very much to return ; he hoped 
slie had no idea of continuing her engage- 
ment in the Doctor's family. She was too 
young, he urged, to remain under a widower's 
roof, according to his ideas of propriety, and 
he trusted she would not delay any longer 
than she possibly could avoid, her coming 
home. 

Hetty sent this letter on immediately to 
the Doctor in London, and he answered by 
return of post, requesting her to come to 
him. 

Miss Sydney looked rather surprised at 
seeing her enter the drawing-room in Albe- 
marle Street in the dusk of the evening; 
but she accepted Hetty's excuse of " business 
in connexion with giving up her situation,'* 
and said nothing. 

The Doctor did not come home till nearly 
nine o'clock, and she waited anxiously, fear- 
ing that there was some vexing news in 
store for her. 
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As she entered his study, she glanced 
uneasily at him to try to discover by his 
countenance if anything had occurred to 
annoy him. He* was composed as ever. 

**Sit down/' he said, pushing his own 
chair towards her; "I must just speak a 
word to Sybil, and I will return to you." 

Hetty sat down, and the Doctor left the 
room. He was away half an hour. What 
could the Doctor have to say to Miss 
Sydney? Was it in connexion with her 
affairs ? Hetty grew uneasy and nervous : 
she was so easily disturbed now. That half- 
hour seemed an age ! 

** Well," said the Doctor, as he re-entered, 
**I have no doubt you are imagining all 
kinds of reasons for my asking you to. pay 
me this hurried visit." 

He sat down opposite to her as he spoke, 
and began searching on the table among the 
papers. " There," he exclaimed, as he took 
a letter and gave it to her. " Bead that ;" 
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and then, turning towards his desk, he took • 
a pen, as if quite easy and undisturbed. 

Hetty flushed crimson, for she recognised 
the handwriting at a glance. It was Mr. 
Haliday's. 

Without a word, however, or even a look 
at the Doctor, she unfolded the letter and 
began to read. 

The writer commenced by stating, that 
his duty as a clergyman and as the intimate 
friend of the family at Beach House, obliged 
him to address the present letter to Doctor 
Thornton. He had ample reasons for believ- 
ing, he continued, that Miss Whittiker 
would be much better under her father's 
roof than imder the Doctor s, and he wrote 
to say, that if she did not return home as 
she had so often promised, he should make 
communications to Mr. Whittiker which 
would be equally disagreeable to both parties. 
It was as unnecessary as it would be un- 
pleasant to enter more fully into particulars 
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or to explain himself further. No doubt 
Dr. Thornton would understand him. He 
wound up, politely requesting an answer by 
return of post, or he should immediately 
carry out his determination, and he begged 
to subscribe himself the Doctor's obedient 
servant, P. Haliday. 

Hetty read to the end, and then refolded 
the letter calmly and laid it on the table. 

"Well," said Dr. Thornton, "what reply 
shall I make to this meddling priest — ^this 
kind, agreeable friend ?" 

" I must go home, I suppose," Hetty re- 
plied, in a low voice. 

" And so tacitly acknowledge the truth of 
his suspicions, and put yourself in his 
power ! 

" My dear Hetty, believe me and the 
Doctor shook his head serenely. " Go and 
confess yourself to your father, if you are 
determined on going back to Northcliffe, 
but beware of Haliday !" 
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Hetty started up. " What, tell papa 
she exclaimed. " Not for my life ; not to 
save myself from a thousand such £M3 Mr. 
HaUday!" 

The Doctor leant back silently in his 
chair, and for once looked troubled and 
annoyed. 

" How did this fellow come to guess 
this ?" he said presently. " Have you been 
confessing yourself, Hetty?'* 

" Is it likely ?" she answered, sadly. 

There was a silence of some minutes, 
during which the composure of the Doctor's 
grand forehead returned, and he sat calmly 
prepared to take advantage of the right 
moment to tempt her as he alone knew 
how. 

Post time is past !" she exclaimed, 
suddenly rousing. "Have you sent an 
answer ?" 

" I waited for you to tell me what answer 
to send," said the Doctor. " If you decide 
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on returning home there is no necessity for 
me to reply ; you will inculpate me beyond 
any power of mine to deny. If you deter- 
mine to defy Mr. Haliday and his threats I 
will seal up his own letter and return it to 
him as the only answer he will ever have 
from me." 

And t/ien—' Hetty said. " Wliat then ? 
Will he not go to my father ? There is no 
way of saving me, Dr. Thornton 1" she 
added, rising and clasping her hands. " 
God 1 Why did I ever see you ? — why did 
I ever leave home 

The Doctor was silent ; he was not quite 
sure if the right moment had arrived — ^if 
she was yet sufficiently despairing to do 
completely as he wished. He looked at her 
as she stood a little turned from him ; her 
tall figure drawn up, her arms crossed on 
her chest to still its heaving, and such an 
expression of agony on her dark handsome 
face that even he, the tempter, pitied her. 
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" What can I do she asked, turning to 
him. " If I go home, as you say, I shall 
always be in that man's power, and if I 
stay here papa will come and seek me, 
and " 

"And then you and I are parted for 
ever." And, as he spoke, the Doctor rose 
from his chair, and went to her, and put his 
arms round her. 

" Listen, Hetty,'* he said ; " the time is 
come. You must choose between your 
father and me/* He kissed her softly. 

They will allow you no middle course, my 
poor Hetty. It must be either one or the 
other." 

She looked earnestly in his face, and 
understood; then she imclasped his arms, 
and turned away. " God help me," she 
said, passionately, " what can I do ?" 

Where were the prayers of the good 
angels now ? Alas ! the Doctor's voice had 
a magic power to make such useless. 
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" Will you listen to tlio only plan I can 
propose ?" ho said, standing before her and 
holding her hands in his. 

"It is to go to Munich as travelling 
companion to Miss Sydney, until we can 
decide on some further course of action." 

" Oo to Munich !" she exclaimed ; " take 
to flight 1 Oh nol Dr. Thornton, I could 
not do thatr She flushed as she spoke. 
" Is that the only thing I can do ? Is there 
no escape from shame and disgrace ?" 

The Doctor hesitated. " I have told 
you," he said, evasively, " that vou have no 
middle course of action. You must either 
give up your family or myself. You must 
either return home and live in perpetual 
fear of your secret becoming known, or you 
must boldly defy Mr. Haliday ; and, after all, 
Hetty," he continued, gently, "all he can 
bring against you are but his suspicions. 
If you go home you acknowledge him right. 
Besides, at home do you think you will be 

19— a 
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happy ? Are you not an utterly different 
person to what you were 

The Doctor was very clever ; perhaps he 
had read her thoughts; he certainly 
repeated to her what she had said to 
herself a thousand times; and she stood 
listening as Eve listened to the serpent, 
willing to be tempted and deceived. 

Still she would not consent to the 
Munich plan yet. 

I must have till to-morrow/* she said, 
" to determine/* 

The Doctor was quite satisfied. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

WHAT COMES OP IT. 

The Doctor was quite satisfied; be leant 
back in his easy-chair after Hetty left the 
room, and allowed himself a lew moments' 
meditation. 

He was not exactly astonished by that 
letter from Percy Haliday. He had noticed 
that the day at the Eoyal Academy Haliday 
had watched his behaviour to Hetty closely, 
and Hetty had two or three times been 
suspiciously confused and embarrassed. 

He recollected, also, that Hetty had paid 
a visit to Miss Haliday, and at the time he 
feared something Jiad occurred by her strange 
manner ; then this delay and evident reluc- 
tance of hers to return home of course had 
encouraged Haliday in his suspicions. 
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Besides, the Doctor's thoughts went back 
to the time when he was unknown in the 
medical world, and Haliday was still a 
theological student. 

In those times the Doctor was not so 
generally respected by his friends and ac- 
quaintances as at the present, and perhaps 
Percy knew little anecdotes and stories 
which made him still suspicious of this 
celebrated physician. 

The Doctor was not exactly surprised, 
therefore, by this letter, neither was Hetty, 
and they both gave entire credence to the 
reason that the curate gave them for playing 
such a tiresome, interfering part. 

Percy Haliday was a man who conscien- 
tiously fulfilled his duty, and he considered 
it his duty to be unmerciful and unsparing to 
sin and sinners of all kinds. He would have 
made an admirable inquisitor. Nevertheless, 
he was a clever man, an eloquent preacher, 
and an active clergyman. 
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If he did threaten all his congregation 
with damnation, he did it in the most 
thrilling language ; and the thrill that ran 
through one as one listened was a strange 
mixture of pain and pleasure — pain at the 
idea of being d — d, pleasure at being told 
so in those stirring, eloquent words. 

If he did visit the poor, and tell gloora / 
stories, and encourage them not to sin, onl^ 
with threats of punishment if they did, 
he spent his money among them too, and 
did some tangible good. 

He looked at himself and his fellow- 
creatures through very dark spectacles; to 
him there was a fascination in considering 
the world a mass of sin, and he could no 
more have administered the gospel as a 
message of mercy than he could have soothed 
an unrepentant sinner. 

There are some people afficted with such 
bilious temperaments, and all I say is, as 
friends they are great afflictions. 
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Both Hetty and the Doctor felt Mr. 
Haliday to be grievously so at the present 
moment. 

Perhaps Mr. Haliday did remember his 
long acquaintance with the Doctor, and his 
love for Hetty, and did regret a little to 
have to. play such a part. I hope he did 
for the honour of humanity, for such regret 
raises him from the character of general 
tormentor to that of a righteous man. 

We are told that if we conscientiously do 
what we conceive tp be our duty, even if 
we err, it is not sin. I do not mean to say 
that Mr. Haliday erred ; on the contrary, 
he could not have acted otherwise and ful- 
filled his duty ; aU I mean to say is, that it 
is well to choose one's friends with very 
clear, strong judgment, and sinners should 
not consort with the righteous — confusion 
can be the only result. 

The Doctor anathematized Mr. Haliday 
and his conscience most heartily. Then he 
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thought about himself. In his conversation 
with Hetty the Doctor had been too — ^too 
generous, of course, to mention a word about 
himself; he had only considered how an 
exposure would affect hevy and what was 
best for her to do. 

Still it was not quite a new idea that 
occupied him now. 

Perhaps on first opening that letter in the 
morning that idea presented itself before 
any thought of Hetty. 

But then, you know, such a scandal would 
have been killing to his reputation, so he 
might be excused ungallantry. 

He determined that exposure must be 
avoided at any price, even at the price of 
Hetty's present fame and happiness. After- 
wards, he thought, there would be time to 
indemnify her; still it cost him a regret 
whenever he thought of it, and that was an 
immense deal for the Doctor's heart to give 
to any human being. 
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He argued that if she went back to North- 
cliffe it was putting himself entirely in the 
hands of a man who had never been his Mend, 
and who, he felt, was or had been his rival ; 
for, by obeying a command accompanied 
with such a threat he would be acknowledg- 
ing the truth of what he accused him. 

Again, it would be parting with Hetty for 
ever, and he had no idea of so sacrificing 
himself. Of course, that she should remain 
at Nettlescombe was impossible. Now, if 
he could persuade her to go to Munich, he 
argued, after sending home such letters as 
he should dictate, it would be defying Mr. 
Haliday, and compromising her so seriously 
with her own family that she would remain 
entirely in his power. At the same time, 
he felt sure that Mr. Whittiker would not be 
likely to noise abroad such a story ; on the 
contrary, he would be as anxious as he was 
himself to hide the disgrace of his daughter, 
if only to shield the rest of his family. 
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Hetty's proud, unbending character was 
well known. A few letters, upbraiding her 
family with believing such reports about 
her, and refusing any further communica- 
tion, might be worded in such a manner as 
to throw considerable doubt and mystery 
over the whole affair. 

The Doctor schemed away as he sat : he 
even saw the possibility, with nice manage- 
ment, of utterly denying all knowledge of 
Miss Whittiker's proceedings. He roused 
himself when he got so far, and arose. 
''Good!" he thought; ''I am glad that's 
planned and decided. To-morrow I'll go 
down to Nettlescombe and dictate those 
letters to Hetty ; and in the evening, or at 
latest the next day, she and Sybil must 
start." 

He put on his hat, and went out to visit 
a patient, perfectly composed, and quite pre- 
pared to act his part. 

« 4( « m 
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The next morning, as the Doctor sat 
quietly at his breakfast, taking his eggs and 
coffee, apparently with an attention that 
banished every other thought, the door 
opened quickly, and Hetty entered, dressed 
for travelling. She walked up to the table, 
and stood opposite him for a moment, 
silently looking at him with her heavy eyes. 

" I received that this morning," she said 
at last, throwing him a letter. "When 
shall I start?" 

He almost smiled. 

"Are you in a great hurry?" he asked, 
taking up the letter. 

" Eead," she answered. 

It was from Mr. Wliittiker. He had re- 
ceived intelligence, he said, that had given 
him extreme pain. He feared she would 
know only too well to what he referred. He 
had never thought he would have been 
forced to address her a letter of reproach on 
such a subject. 
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He desired her to hold herself in readi- 
ness to return with him that day. 

He made no mention of Dr. Thornton. 

The letter was written in terms fitted to 
gall her pride to the utmost and render it 
desperate. 

He only spoke of suspicions against her; 
but every word breathed that the suspicions 
were realities in his eyes, and that for him 
her honour was gone for ever. 

It contained but a few lines, but they were 
sufficient to express a world of shame, grief, 
and reproach. 

As the Doctor read, Hetty stood watching 
him, with thoughts too deep for words or 
tears. 

"Well,'' he said, as he finished, ''Mr. 
Haliday has done his worst, that's all." 

He might have said something sympa- 
thizing to give her courage to endure all 
this. Had he not led her astray? Was 
he not the tempter? 
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She stood silent. 

" Sit down/' he said, after a pause ; " take 
some coffee. Be courageous, Hetty." He 
cracked another egg. " You are quite deter- 
mined to go to Munich 

" Quite," she answered, in a low but firm 
tone. " After that letter I could not meet 

She paused for a moment, then turning 
away and walking up and down, she con- 
tinued, bitterly — 

" I have considered well my position ; I 
see, like a fool, I have walked into a maze 
from which I cannot extricate myself. I am 
lost in it, and I must resign myself to my 
fate, and I do resign myself, and may God 
help me !" 

The Doctor smiled, and went on eating 
his eggs. 

"Resignation and confidence in Divine 
aid, my dear Hetty, are very well in church ; 
I should recommend courage and self-confi- 
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dence ; you aro more likely to get to Munich 
by them than by the first. When once there, 
believe me, new scenes and new faces will 

4 

act like magic to dispel all this confusion/' 
She made no reply. 

" In a moment/* the Doctor went on, 
" I will assist you to reply to your father. 
Of course there is no occasion to write to 
Mr. Haliday. You may think about start- 
ing then, Sybil is quite ready, and quite 
prepared to receive you as travelling com- 
panion. I spoke to her about it yesterday. 
At Munich you will remain as boarders in 
a family to whom I shall recommend you, 
until we form other plans. You can amuse 
yourself with learning German/' 

He left her sitting there, and went into 
his study. 

She sat gazing out into the street, but 
seeing nothing, her brain was in a whirl, and 
she saw only the pictures her imagination 
supplied. 
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The Doctor soon returned with a written 
paper. "This is a sketch," he said, "of 
what yon shonld 'jnrite home." 

She took it and read. 

" Ton will not be surprised to find that I 
have not waited your arrival, neither will 
you be surprised to hear that I have left 
England, if you remember at all my cha- 
racter. Gro home, where I have been judged, 
condemned unheard, even were I guilty, do 
you think I could ? 

"I will not attempt to defend myself 
against such accusations That you think 
me capable of such conduct, you have already 
shown by writing me the letter I have 
received this morning. That, in itself, is 
sufficient. Tour esteem gone, I do not care 
for your affection. Miss Sydney has kindly 
offered me to go to Munich with her as 
travelling companion. I have accepted her 
offer, and before you receive this I shall 
have started. — ^H. Whittiker.'* 
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"It is renouncing home for ever!" she 
muttered, as she finished. 

The Doctor would not hear those words. 

" Tou will find paper and ink in my room ; 
make haste and copy it. Tou have no time 
to lose," he said ; " your father will probably 
be here by the nine o'clock train." 

Hetty rose without a word, and went out 
of the room. In a few minutes she returned. 

" Tou had better give it to him when he 
comes," she said, putting the note in the 
Doctor's hands, " It is directed to Bessie ; 
I could not write so to him." 

"A quarter-past nine; you ought to start 
now," was aU the Doctor said. " I wonder 
if SybUisready?" 

He rang the beU, and in a few moments 
Miss Sydney came down dressed. She 
smiled at Hetty ; said she was so glad Miss 
Whittiker had decided on going with her. 

Then the cab came to the door, and they 
went into the hall. 

VOL. T. 20 
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"It is renoimcing home for everr sho 
muttieTed, as she finished. 

The Doctor would not hear those words. 

" You will find paper and ink in my room ; 
make haste and copy it You have no time 
to lose," he said ; ** your father will probably 
be here by the nine o'clock train." 

Hetty rose without a word, and went out 
of the room. In a few minutes she returned. 

" You had better give it to him when he 
comes," she said, putting the note in the 
Doctor's hands, " It is directed to Bessie ; 
I could not write so to him." 

"A quarter-past nine; you ought to start 
now," was all the Doctor said. " I wonder 
if Sybil is ready ?" 

He rang the bell, and in a few moments 
Miss Sydney came down dressed. She 
smiled at Hetty ; said she was so glad Miss 
Whittiker had decided on going with her. 

Then the cab came to the door, and they 
went into the haU. 
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haps Miss Thornton might know some- 
thing. 

So Mr. Whittiker went into the library, 
and waited till Miss Thornton shonld make 
her appearance. 

Meg came in quickly. Miss Whittiker 
had had some letters that morning, and had 
gone up to London for a few hours ; she 
was expecting her now; she thought she 
would have come by the same train by which 
Mr. Whittiker had just arrived. She hoped 
he would wait and see her. 

So Mr. Whittiker did wait tiU another 
train should be in, and he and Meg talked 
together very pleasantly, so that when they 
went to bed that night, she wrote in her 
diary — 

"Miss Whittiker's papa came: a very 
nice old gentleman, so sensible. I shall 
remember him if I want advice, for I know 
very few sensible people ! He waited three 
hours for Miss Whittiker, but as she didn't 
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come, he went back to London very much 
bothered. I fancy Miss Whittiker has been 
doing something her papa doesn't like." 

After the three hours' waiting Mr. Whit- 
tiker went to London, and took a cab 
straight to Albemarle Street. • I am not, 
however, going to worry anyone with a 
papa's feelings when, as Meggie said, he 
is bothered by such a perplexing case as 
Hetty's. I know he quite trembled as he 
lifted the knocker. "Not at home, sir," 
met him again ; " left the house with Miss 
Sydney four or five hours ago. Dr. Thorn- 
ton was at home." 

The room was very well lighted, and 
fitted up quite magnificently for a consult- 
ing-room, and in a large easy-chair, with a 
book in his hand, and with books around 
him, sat the tall Doctor. He rose 
courteously as Mr. Whittiker entered. 
Was this the man who had fascinated his 
clever and acute child from her duty ? 
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" Where is my daughter, sir asked the 
father with pale lips, declining the chair 
offered so graciously. 

"She is on her way to Munich," an- 
swered the Doctor, smiling; "very much 
to my regret, she declined completing my 
daughter's education, but accepted the tra- 
velling companionship to Miss Sydney." 

" To Munich ! Hetty gone to Munich !" 
gasped Mr. Whittiker. 

" This note, which she requested I would 
forward to her sister, will perhaps explain," 
said the Doctor, composedly. " Miss Syd- 
ney's departure was suddenly hurried, so 
that must excuse your daughter s apparent 
discourtesy in not warning you of her 
departure." 

A discourtesy ! Mr. Whittiker remained 
grimly silent for a little time; then he 
opened the note and read it. Could that 
reaUy be his own child's? Had she sud- 
denly grown so cold-blooded ? He held it 
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in liis hand and gazed on it, with thoughts 
and dreads in his mind that only a father 
can know, when he apprehends for the 
honour of his child, who had hitherto been 
too pure and too noble, as he thought, for 
even the shadow of a fear. 

" Can you explain this at all?" he asked, 
sternly, of the Doctor. 

"I was not aware there was anything 
requiring explanation," answered Dr Thorn- 
ton, still very composed and courteous ; 
"perhaps you will kindly point out the 
mystery." 

Again Mr. Whittiker was silent, revolving 
in his mind how best he could shield his 
daughter while he accused the villain before 
lum. 

Atlengthhe spoke, with very white lips, but 
with eyes flashing, like Hetty's did so often. 

"Dr. Thornton, are you aware of the 
reason why I objected to my daughter 
remaining in your house ?" 
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"Certainly not, my dear sir; until this 
moment I had no idea that you did object. 
Miss Whittiker gave me notice entirely on 
her own account. I believe I have the 
letter." 

He sought among some filed papers on 
his writing-table, and then handed Hetty's 
note to Mr. Whittiker. " Perhaps you will 
inform me yourself your reason for object- 
ing to Miss Whittiker remaking governess 
in my house." 

Mr. Whittiker did not answer, he was 
getting more perplexed by Hetty's letter, 
by the Doctor's quiet manner ; and then, 
again, his child's fame required such delicate 
management. While there was doubt about 
any wrong he would be silent ; after all, it 
might be a misunderstanding. Mr. Hali- 
day's story might be scandal, and Hetty's 
proud spirit had taken offence. 

So Mr. Whittiker was silent, and did not 
answer the Doctor's question. 
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" I suppose you know Miss Sydney's 
address at Antwerp?" at length he said, 
rising. 

"Unfortunately, I do not," the Doctor 
replied, rising, veiy glad to terminate so 
peaceably the interview. " The ladies are to 
meet their escort at the quay, and of course 
will proceed with them to whichever hotel 
they may choose." 

Again Mr. Whittiker hesitated to go ; he 
felt loth to lose the present opportunity ; 
yet if it was a mistake, it would be so cruel 
to Hetty. The Doctor saw his advantage. 
" I should have been glad to know your 
objection to myself," he said, looking at his 
watch, " for a Doctor's reputation is 'of some 
little importance, as you know; but time 
presses now. Will you give me another 
call?" 

He held out his hand with dignity — 
the dignity of a man who feels himself 
aggrieved, but deigns to overlook it. How 
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could Mr. Whittiker refuse it ? He looked 
such a grand man, not a bit of a viUain. 
" I am sorry," he added, " you should have 
a wrong impression of me ; I wish I had 
time now for farther conversation.* 

Still the man of business was not entirely 
deceived. "I toill caD, sir," he answered, 
" if I find occasion for it. Good evening." 

Dr. Thornton held open the door, and 

bowed him out, as if he had bem his most 

lucrative patient, and then, gently closing 

it, came back and took up his book again, 

and was soon absorbed as before, in no way 

disturbed by the interview. 

« « « « 

And now for a whole year Hetty must 
disappear. Let her suffer or let her rejoice, 
we have nothing to do with her. And also 
let us draw a curtain over all the misery 
that she caused ! 

The Doctor knew well how to plan and 
execute. That story of shame and error 
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never spread ; even at Northcliffe the truth 
never became known. It was natural 
enough to believe that Hetty had gone to 
Germany as governess to Miss Sydney, and 
fortunately Mr. Haliday's duty did not call 
upon him to make disagreeable communica- 
tions to anyone else. 

Bitter letters passed between the Doctor 
and Mr. Whittiker; but letters are easily 
burnt, and Mr. Whittiker dared not injure 
the Doctor's reputation for fear of touching 
his child's. The Doctor had calculated very 
justly ! 

As to Hetty, she did not stay long at 
Munich. No one knew where she went. 
In vain her father followed her to Germany, 
aud searched with untiring patience for some 
trace of her. 

Hetty was lost ! 
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